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TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
reader's to place a definite order for the “‘ Spectator ’”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 

TEXHE Sccond Battle of the Marne has developed most favourably 

| during the past week. General Foch pressed his advantage 
with such vigour thet the enemy last Saturday retreated five miles 
northward from the Marne, flattening his salient,and leaving immense 
stores and munition “‘ dumps,” but few prisoners, in the hands of 
the French and Americans. On Monday, efter a further retreat, 
he begzn to counter-attack in force, as if to gain time for the 
strengthening of a new defensive linc south of the Vesle. But 
the Allicd victory had been won. General Foch had shattered the 
enemy’s grand design for an advance by the Marne on Paris. He 
hed put out of action a large number of the best German divisions. 
Above all, he had—by the admission of the enemy Press—recovered 
the initiative which was lost in the early spring. For the time being 
the enemy is on the defensive, and it is we who can take the 
offensive in any sector, if we choose to do so. The recovery of 
ground means little, but the recovery of the initiative means 
everything. 


Thursday week wes the critical day, the results of which compelled 
the enemy to evacuate the Marne Valley. The Franco-American 
troops, attacking from the west the road from Soissons to Chateau- 
Thierry, and advancing also from the south towards the Oureq, 
which bisects that road, made progress at all points. They captured 
Oulchy-le-Chateau, close to which the road crosses the river. They 
took Villemontoire, half-way up the road from Oulchy to Soissons, 
South of the Oureq they pushed north-eastward through the woods 
towards Fére-en-Tardenois. At the south-east corner of the salient 
the Freneh drove the enemy down the Marne from Reuil. Nearer 
to Reims the British, French, and Italian troops broke a series 
of fierce counter-attacks close to Vrigny. The continuous pressure 
0 three sides of the salient was becoming irresistible. 


On Friday weck the enemy began to fall back northwards from 
the Marne, lezving machine-gun detachments at every point of 
vantage in the rough wooded country to delay the pursuit. The 
French and Americans followed him up quickly. Last Sunday they 
crossed the Oureq and entered Fére-en-Tardenois. To the north- 
east and east of that place the Americans, after hot fighting, forded 
the Oureq, and stormed Seringes, Sergy, and other villeges on the 
ridge beyond. A picked division of the Prussian Guerd retook 
Sergy, but failed to hold it. A desperate encounter that lasted for 
hours left the Americans in triumphant possession, Further east, 
the Allies advanced through Chatillon and captured villages close 
to the Dormans-Reims rocd. The Marne Valley was definitely 
cleared, and the French could once more use their important main 
line of railway from Paris to Chalons, by way of Chateau-Thierry 
and Epernay, which had been under fire and useless for two months, 
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The enemy on Monday began to offer a much stronger resistance, 
and heavy fighting developed on the west and south of the salient, 
now little mo’e than ten miles in depth from its northern base on 
the Vesle. Near Soissons a Scottish division ettacked at Buzancy, 
and after a desperate struggle captured and held the park, which 
is on high ground overlooking the Crise Valley. Further south, 
near Oulchy, in the angie between the rosd and the river Oureq, 
the French and British stormed the hill celled the Butte de 
Chalmont and the villages on its slopes. In the centre, beyond 
Fére, the Americans hed another hot fight for which 
they had taken and lost, but finally recaptured from a stubborn 
enemy. Further east the Allies crossed the Reims road at Villers- 
Agron, and also g:ined ground in the Ardre Valley ner Bligny. 
Here on Tuesdsy they were counter-attacked without success. On 
Wednesday the tired infan‘ry were given a rest and the gins came 
into action along the battle-front. 


Seringes, 


The fact that the encmy made a rezular attack, preceded by a 
strong bombardment, on the French lines east of Oulchy on Tuesday, 
coupled with the reference in Tuesday's German report to “ 
new lines north of the Oureq,”’ scems to confirm the belicf of the 
French military critics that the enemy means, if he can, to make a 
stand on the low hills forming the watershed between the Vesle and 
the Marne. The events of the next few days will doubtless reveal 
his intentions or his hopes. There need be no disappointment if 
the enemy’s retreat stops short of the Vesle or the Aisne. 
Foch has gained a reelly magnificent victory over the enemy by 
thwarting his offensive and reducing him to the defensive, but 
the Allies are probably not stroag enough yet to do more. General 
Foch owes his success in no smell degree to his patience—a virtue 
that the layman also needs to cultivate. 


our 


General 


To complete this brief survey of the battle, we must add that 
General Gouraud in Champagne, net content with having smashed 
the enemy offensive on July 15th, began at once to recover by local 
attacks the broad outpost zone that he had evacuated. In this way 
he recovered the important hill known as the Main de Massiges 
and other ground on a twelve-mile front east of Suippes, taking 
eleven hundred prisone's. Further west, near Moronvillers, he 
regained more ground, with three hundred prisoners. Thus the 
encmy has nothing to show for the enormous casualties which he 
sustained in the grand attack that failed. In last Sunday’s report 
General Foch paid a special tribute to the French Tenk Corps for 
its part in the great counterstroke. Each scetion destroyed from 
fifteen to twenty enemy machine-guns, to say nothing of field 
batteries. The enemy correspondents admit the strength and effieacy 
of the Tanks, which erept up unobserved through the cornfields 
and charged the guns. 


The Australians have distinguished themselves in two more 
local attacks. Near Morlancourt last Sunday they captured two 
lines of trenches with one hundred and forty-three prisoners, thus 
advancing our lines once more between the Ancre and the Somme 
south of Albert and driving the enemy further away from Amiens. 
In Flanders on Tuesday they sent out strong patrols, which cleverly 
surrounded and captured the ruins of Merris, with one hundred and 
sixty-nine prisoners and much trench artillery. The capture of 
Merrijs, following that of Meteren, is distinctly useful, for there is 
none too much spaee between our Flanders lines and the coast. 
It is unofficially stated that reserve divisions from the army group 
of the Bavarian Crown Prince, who faces us in Flanders, have been 
identified on the Oureq front. If this is true, the probability that 
he will attack again is lessened. 


The Independent Air Foree has hada a very busy week in Germany, 
especially in Baden and Wiirttemberg. Our airmen visited Offen- 
burg by night on Thursday week and Monday and in daylight on 
Tuesday. They attacked Stuttgart by night on Monday and again 
on Tuesday, setting the station on fire, and also bombed Baden 
and Rastatt. On Wednesday morning they made « raid on the big 
station at Coblenz. The same day two of our formations attacked 
Saarbriicken. One of them had exceptional ill-luek in encountering 





many enemy scouts and lost seven machines before its task was 
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ended. Our long-distance bombers hitherto have had few casualties. 
It must be remembored, however, that if the enemy retains large 
squadrons of scouts for home defence, he will have fewer machines 
to use on the battle-front, where he needs them most. 


Field-Marshal von Eichhorn, the German Military Dictator of 
the Ukraine, was assassinated at Kieff on Tuesday. A bomb was 
thrown at him and his adjutant while they were in the street; 

th died from their injuries. The assassin is said by the 
Germans to belong to the Social Revolutionary Party, which is 
opposed to the Bolsheviks, and which is credited also with the 
murder of Count Mirbach at Moscew. Political assassination is a 
detestable thing, but the Germans by their treachery and cruelty 
in Russia have brought these troubles on their own heads. They 
have tried to kill Russia by encouraging disunion and anarchy, and 
they need not be surprised if Russians in an excess of patriotic 
frenzy kill the chiefs of the invaders. It is clear that the reaction 
against the German-Bolshevik tyranny is growing apace. Both 
in the Ukraine and in Great Russia wholesale arrests betray the 
uneasiness of the men in power, 





In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Dillon brought forward 
a motion to the effect that the Irish policy of the Government 
was inconsistent with the principles for which the Allies were 
fighting. It would be vain, even if we had the space, to summarize 
all Mr. Dillon’s familiar arguments. The House listened to them 
with something far less than the show of sympathy which the 
Nationalists used to enjoy. The Government, said Mr. Dillon, 
had done everything in their power to “ drive Ireland out of tho 
war.” If British statesmanship was unequal to the task of settle- 
ment, President Wilson ought to be called in. The Nationalists 
would submit their fortunes to a jury of Americans appointed by 
the President. Meanwhile the “ outrageous coercion” of Ireland 
and the “insults” and “ provocations ’’ ought to be abandoned. 
The chief answer to Mr. Dillon’s argument about Ireland being 
driven out of the war is of course that honest and loyal men could 
not conceivably be driven out of such a cause. 


Every one will admit that the Government have made grotesque 
blunders in their treatment of Ireland. But if there had been the 
least sign of steady and loyal helpfulness on the part of Mr. Dillon 
and his friends, the worst of the blunders could not have been 
committed. Mr. Shortt, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, told the 
Nationalists that they were “ the people really to blame.” What 
help had the Government ever received from them in their efforts 
to avoid Conscription by means of voluntary recruiting ? ‘‘ Instead 
of taking Sinn Fein by the throat, you have tried to go one better.” 
Thanks to what Mr. Dillon called “ outrageous coercion,” the 
situation in Ireland had vastly improved. Illegal drilling had 
practically disappeared. Seditious speeches were much less frequent. 
Seditious pamphlicts were still being published, but such things 
were gradually boing stamped out. Enjoying sources of labour 
which were forbidden to the rest of the United Kingdom, Ireland 
was to-day “an exceedingly prosperous country.” He hoped that 
Ireland might also become contented, but so long as Irish poli- 
ticians continued in their present courses they had “only 
themselves to blame” for the result. 


Mr. Asquith dissented from the proposal to refer the Irish 
problem to President Wilson. Yet another effort ought to be 
made at home to achieve an Irish settlement. Mr. Bonar Law was 
well justified in saying at the end of the discussion that he had 
never listened to so unreal a debate. In his opinion, it was 
impossible at present to put any form of Home Rule into force. 


Mr. Dillon’s frame of mind is indeed impossible and hopeless. 
The Irish Nationalists have often been misled, but we do not think 
that they have ever had so bad a leader as Mr. Dillon. He beats 
the air with his phrases about the insults and provocations of the 
Government, and all the time he is missing the greatest opportunity 
which has ever presented itself to any Irish leader. It is obvious 
that if he could behave like a rational man and help on the conduct 
of the war in which he professes to believe, Englishmen would find 
it extremely difficult to refuse him anything he asked. Believing 
as we do in the Union, and recognizing the absolute necessity of 
protecting North-East Ulster, we are not sorry to be relieved from 
the embarrassments with which Mr. Dillon by a rational policy 
might visit us. When he has British statesmanship more or less 
at his mercy he is apparently quite unable to judge the situation 
and perceive his advantage. 








It was an ominous sign that in his few remarks about Conscription 
Mr. Shortt talked only of trying to avoid it. He appealed for the 
help of the Nationalists to make veluntary recruiting a success in 





order that Conscription might never be necessary. He did not 
in any definite words refer to Conscription as the only possible 
and the inevitable alternative to the failure of voluntary recruiting. 
After the explicit pledges of a few months ago a vague promise to 
introduce Conscription later would have seemed poor and weak, 
but not even this kind of promise was fortheoming. We all know 
that the Army and every industry in the country are being starved 
for men. Our position as the chief shipowners of the world is being 
jeopardized. The shipbuilding yards are crying out for labour 
Yet some five hundred thousand strong young Irishmen are being 
allowed to remain comfortably at home just as though they were 
not citizens of the United Kingdom. 





We earnestly appeal to the Government to end this scandal. 
They have had numerous proofs that whenever they take doter- 
mined action an appeasement immediately follows. The truth is 
that a large part of Irish popular opinion is secretly on the side of 
resolute and coherent government. Sinn Feiners dare not confess it, 
but thousands of them are glad to be saved from the intim‘dation 
exercised by their leaders. What the Government ought to say 
at once is that all preparations will be made for Conscription, and 
that if the stipulated fifty thousand voluntary recruits are not 
actually attested by October Ist, an early date will be definitely 
fixed for the application of Conscription by Order in Council. We 
believe that the Government. would be astonished at the manner 
in which their difficulties would disappear and all their forebodings 
be disproved. 





On Tuesday week Mr. Justice Sankey began his investigation 
into the position of enemy aliens. He is assisted by five othcr 
members of the Aliens Advisory Committee. His task is to inquire 
into the circumstances of twenty-four thousand persons, and he 
hopes to settle the cases of six thousand Germans by the middle of 
September. ‘“‘ The cardinal principle upon which we act,” he said, 
“is to give this country the benefit of the doubt.” This is of 
course an inversion of the ordinary principle of a British Court of 
Law, which presumes the innocence of a prisoner till he is proved 
guilty. But, as Mr. Justice Sankey pointed out, during a war we 
are entitled to say to an enemy alicn: “It is upon you to satisfy us 
that you can safely be left at large.” 





He went on to explain that he had most reluctantly come to tlic 
conclusion that the inquiries of the Committee must be secret, for 
the simple reason that much of the evidence would be given by 
agents of Intelligence Departments, and this could not possibly be 
published. As a Judge he greatly regretted that it would not be 
possible to follow the practices of a Court of Law more exactly, but 
in all reasonable respects he would administer justice as a British 
Judge understands it. Nothing could be better said. We have 
no bias in favour of aliens—quite the contrary—but after reading 
Mr. Justice Sankey’s exposition of his intentions we feel that he is 
being guided by sound principles and instincts. It will hardly be 
believed that there is much clamour for the publication of ail the 
details, which would mean giving away to the enemy all the mysteries 
of our Secret Services. Yet such is the fact. Soéme people in order 
to tighten up our efficiency in one respect would ruin it in other 
respects. 





The Westminster Gazette on Tuesday published a striking article 
which professed to give certain facts about the Ministry of Informa- 
tion under Lord Beaverbrook. The chief officials of this Ministry, 
which is a Ministry just as much as the Admiralty and the War 
Office are Ministries, are said to be mostly directors of important 
commercial companies. Shipping, railways, rubber, and tobacco 
are all represented. It should be said that all these officials are 
unpaid. The writer of the article asks how the activities of the 
Ministry are related to those of the Foreign Office. Clashing seoms 
likely. Again, “what is the idea behind Lord Beaverbrook’s 
machinery ? What are his commercial missionaries saying about 
us to the outer world?” A debate on the subject is promised in 
Parliament, so we need not do more now than state the alleged 
facts round which the discussion may be expected to turn. 





The Times of Wednesday summarized the Report of Mr. Justice 
Rowlatt’s Committee on sedition in India. The Report, which is 
unanimous, shows the association of the Bengal seditionists with 
German plots, the abortive effort to ship arms for conspirators, 
and the plans for risings, which were defeated partly by special 
measures and partly by the loyalty of the mass of the people. Mr. 
Tilak’s position is described as having been one of “ casuistical 
apology for assassination.” In Madras an outburst of sedition 
followed the visit of Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal in 1907, The Com- 
mittee considers that when the special measures in force at present 
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have lapsed there should be permanent measures on the lines of the 
Defence Act. The Indian Sinn Feiners—so to call them—are 
making use of this fair and masterly Report to pretend that the 
intention of the British Government is 40 destroy personal liberty 
jn India. What they want is liberty to terrorize their fellows. 


Speaking at Cambridge last Saturday, Mr. Montagu said that 
crities of his Report on India had made attacks on the educated 
Indian people. He did not know what was to be gained by libelling 
the progressive part of the people of India, ‘* Let us have it out 
once and for all. What wes to be the principle of our government 
in India? Was it to be domination, subordination, the iron hand ? 
Were we to have one principle of government in India and another 
principle in the rest of our Empire? Was not the principle of the 
British Empire the principle of a commonwee!th of free nations ?” 
We wonder whether Mr. Montagu thought this a valid argument. 
Surely not, unless he forgot that the British Empire contains 
numerous countries where self-government of the Anglo-Saxon type 
has not yet become possible owing to the backwardness of the 
population or the baffling medley of races in those countries. 


Happily Mr. Montagu made his own reservations. ‘‘ India was 
et the moment not ready. Disaster would ewait eny one who 
wished to give Home Rule to India to-dey. . . . So far as he 
could discover, the whole of India wes opposed to Home Rule 
now.” Mr. Montagu in fect argued that the Report was not 
ofering Home Rule to India, but only the means of preparing the 
people for Home Rule. In these circumstances it is essential to 
know wheat the constitution of the proposed electorates is to be. 
This is to be determined by Committees appointed in England. — All 
we know so far is that the electorates are to be constituted on the 
broadest possible basis. We have learned nothing yet as to how 
it is proposed to sefeguard the inarticulate masses egainst the 
tyrennical bigotry of the Brehmin political immoderetes. The 
are alarmed, and very naturelly so. To ke indifferent, or 
to have accommodating consciences, on this point is to be false 


WAaSscs 


to the whole of our trusteeship in India, 


The Government on Fridzy week announced that if the strikers 
in the munition factories a! Coventry, or those who were threatening 
to strike in other places, were absent from work on Monday, they 
would be called up for military service. The Minister of Munitions 
stated last Saturday that when work was resumed a Committee of 
oicials, employers, and Trade Unionists would inquire into the 
working of the “embargo” on skilled labour which was made a 
pretext for the strike. Most of the Coventry strikers returned to 
work on Mondzy, and the workmen in other towns thought better 
of their proposal to strike in sympathy. The moral of this very 
discreditable incident is thet no strike can succeed in defiance of 
the Government and The Coventry strikers 
deliberately challenged the Government, and they were bound to 
fail unless the country wes not sound at heart. They speedily 
found that the public, and especially the women, regarded them 
«3 mutineers in face of the enemy, and the Government’s sharp 
warning brought them to their senscs. There must be no more 
strikes of this kind. If the well-paid army in the workshops shirks 
its duty, the army in the trenches will be undone, 


public opinion. 


The Select Committee on Nations! Expenditure in its fifth 
Report, which was published last Saturday, tells the strange story 
of the efforts of the War Office, the Admiralty, and the Ministry of 
Munitions to obtain « British supply of cellulose acetate, the prin- 
cipal ingredicnt in ‘* dope ” for acroplane wings. It is a sad example 
of the muddle, waste, and inefficiency caused by lack of organization 
in the offices concerned, and especially in Mr. Churchill's Depart- 
ment. The Government induced a Swiss firm from Basle to set up 
® factory in England, offering the most absurdly generous terms 
and warning off all competitors, including a well-known French 
factory at Lyons, which, in the Committee’s opinion, supplies a 
better product. The British Cellulose Company, as the Anglo- 
Swiss concern is called, has committed itself to an expenditure of 
£3,500,000 for buildings and plant, and now enjoys a complete 
monopoly, the value of which may be judged from the fact that 








| was committed in November, 1913. 


each sixpenny share in the parent company was exchanged for 


fourteen and a half one-pound shares in the present company. 
The Sclect Committee recommends the Government to take over 
the factory at once and to sccure an alternative source of supply. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday week Sir George Cave 

ade « brief and guaidcd statement upon the Hegue Agrecment 
for the exchange end better treatment of prisoners of war. It 
provides for the repatriation of all combatant prisoners eightcen 
months in captivity, and for the return of civilians, combeatents to 
be exchanged men for man and rank for rank, additional British 
soldicrs to be returned egainst the overplus of German civilians 


here, “‘in proportions specified.’’ The exchange covers combatants 
and civilians in Switzerland and Holland. As to treatment, the 
agreement “ follows the lines of the Franco-German Agreement,” 
with special provisions regarding cmployment in mines and fighting 
areas, notification of capture, and neutral mcdical exemination. 
Sir George Cave spoke of 2 “ special reservation” by the German 
delegates. Probably the reference was to the plain suggestion, in 
German official journals, that any exchange of prisoners is to be 
conditional upon a British undertaking not to deport Germans from 
China. People whose friends cre prisoners in Germany must 
patiently face a protracted delay, and in the meantime do their 
utmost to make the lot of the captives tolerable. 


Lord Robert Cecil, speaking on the Foreign Office Vote in the 
House on Wednesday, accepted in principle the changes recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission. The officials of the Foreign 
Office and of the Diplomatic Service should, he said, be interchange- 
able. The work ef the Embassies and Legations should be re- 
orgenized ; highly trained men should not spend their time in doing 
humble clerical work when they ought to be studying the countries 
in which they ere stationed. The condition that a would-be diplo- 
matist must have a private income of £400 a year at least could no 
But the obvious corollary was, Lord Robert 
Cecil seid, that the salavies of all the junior officials must be raised. 


longer be maintained. 


The public has little reason to complain of our Diplomatic Service, 
whose honour and integrity are respected all the world over and 
Nevertheless, like all old 
institutions, it needs overhauling and modernizing. 


whose efficiency is much underrated. 


The Judicia! Committee of the Privy Council on Monday once 
more proved its capacity to deal with the most complex problems of 
Empire by determining the long dispute between the Chartered 
Company end the Legislative Council of Southern Rhodesia as to 
the ownership of the unalienated land in what used to be Lobengula’s 
country. The luminous judgment read by Lord Sumner, which will 
be the authoritative history of the founding of Rhodesiz, seems to us 
a model of good law and good sense. If we may venture to compress 
it into a sentence, the Crown has not parted silently with its owner- 
ship of the land, but the Company, so long as it administers Southern 
Rhodesia, is entitled to repay itself for advances oa administrative 
account from the sales of lend. Lord Sumner expressed regret that 
the Imperial Government had not defined the position in 1894. ** In 
matters of business reticences and reserves sooner or later came hone 
to roost,’ and the Judicial Committee in 1914 had to be asked to 
setile a controversy that need never have arisen. 


Baron von Hussarek succeeded Dr. von Seidler as Premier of 
Austria last weck, and on Saturday obtained 2 majority of 19 votes 
in the Lower House for his Provisional Budget. 
made vague promises, of the Austrian official type, to the oppressed 
nationalities, and some of the Slav Deputies thereupon abstained 
from voting against him. It is highly improbable that the new 
Premier will have more than 2 temporary respite from the diffi- 
culties that overwhelmed his predecessor. The Germans and 
Magyars, though in a minority, are determined to rule Austria- 
Hungary, and the Slavs are ejually determined to gain their free- 
dom. If the Slavs were not divided by the racial joalousics between 
the Poles and the Ruthenes, and by the conflicting interests of the 
Polish and Czech landowners and their humbler fellow-countrymen, 
The Austrian Govern- 


The new Premier 


the crisis would have been reached ere now. 
ment maintain an appearance of national unity by incessant 
intrigues with one Slav faction after another, but the tide of Slav 
popular feeling is rising ominously. 


At the Centrel Criminal Court on Monday, Sir Joseph Jonas, 
steel manvfacturer, a former Lo:d Mayor of Sheffield, was fined 
£2,000, and his clerk, C. A. Vernon, £1,000, with the costs of their 
prosecution, for the micdcmeanour of obtaining and communicating 
to a Germen customer information, respecting Measrs. Vickers’s 
rifle works at Crayford, Kent, ‘“‘ealculatcd to be useful to an 
If this had been done in war time, the offence would 
The misdcmcanour, however, 
Apparently Sir Joseph Jonas 


enemy.” 
have been much graver than it was. 


did not communicate to his German customer information that was 
He answered a trade inquiry by a possible 
One cannot of 


not generally known, 
enemy as too many manufacturers are apt to do, 
course acquit him «f a serious offence. The prosecution may serve 
tLe public iiterest by emphasizing the wide scope of the Official 
Seerets Act. Put when one recalls kow in 1914 Krupp’s agents 
were politely shown over several large and im >» tant British 
“plants,” this prosecution reminds us that Government Depart- 
ments themselves failed before the war to distinguish between 
courtesy and folly. 


Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5,1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BRITISH SHIPBUILDING. 


NHE statement by the First Lord of the Admiralty in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday was delivered in a 
more optimistic manner than the facts warranted. It is most 
important that public opinion should be kept carefully in- 
formed upon this subject, for truly none is more vitally 
important. It is an ironical fact that though we are the 
chief seafaring nation of the world, and beyond dispute the 
most accomplished in the craft of seamanship, the realities 
of naval life are hidden from us because they are generally 
beyond the horizon. Let us deal first with the unquestion- 
ably satisfactory side of Sir Eric Geddes’s statement. The 
German ‘ U’-boats, as all the evidence testifies, are being 
hunted and hounded about the seas and are being destroyed 
in ever-increasing numbers. The nature of all the ingenuities 
and dodges by which the fertile brains of our seamen are 
circumventing German submarines may not yet be made known, 
but when they are made known the nation will be astonished. 
Never before-in the history of Great Britain have practical 
and daring adventurers joined their talents with such good 
effect to the imagination and resources of men of science. 
Our own conviction is that the crews of the ‘ U’-boats will 
fail before the shipbuilding resources of the German yards 
are exhausted. The moral of the German crews is not, and 
of course could not be, what it was. Professional gossip 
among the seafaring population of any country is more 
intense and more significant, because it is more closely related 
to questions of life and death, than the gossip of any other 
portion of the population. The gossip that this or that 
submarine went out on such-and-such a date and has never 
since been reported must fill the major part of the conver- 
sation in every German port. No doubt it was for this 
reason that the German Admiralty arranged, as they are 
reported to have done, that ‘ U ’-boats should not return 
to the port from which they sailed. 

It was a wonderfully interesting story of vicissitudes which 
Sir Eric Geddes told. Early in the war we rejected the plan 
of convoying merchant vessels for what then seemed to be 
an excellent reason. The speed of a convoy is necessarily 
the speed of the slowest ship, and it was pointed out that 
a slow-moving convoy would present an easy target to German 
torpedoes. But the gradual arming of our merchantmen and 
the increase in the number of our escorting ships soon changed 
the conditions. Convoying became the rule. It was found 
that ‘U’-boats hesitated to attack the convoys, which could 
bring a heavy gunfire to bear from a bewildering variety of 
angles—gunfire not only from the destroyers but from the 
merchantmen themselves. Moreover, the convoy system 
had this advantage, that if the ‘U’-boats wanted to sink 
vessels they had to come to the convoys; thus our ships 
of war were to a large extent saved the trouble of looking for 
the *‘U’*-boats. The development of this system almost 
emptied the deep seas of German submarines and drove them 
inshore to look for their prey. For a time they relied upon 
torpedoing vessels quite near our coasts. According to Sir 
Eric Geddes’s latest statement, however, the scene has once 
again changed. The coastal patrols—the development of 
which, largely by amateur seamen, has been one of the 
finest events in recent naval warfare—and the steady searchin 
out of the ‘ U ’-boats by seaplanes and airships, have ioniel 
to drive the German submarine out to sea again. Although 
it is not permissible to go much into detail, every one has 
read of the successful use of depth charges. Moreover, the 
exits of the German submarines from the North Sea have been 
greatly curtailed by the new huge minefields. The mere 
construction of the enormous number of mines which are now 
used has been a labour of years. 

Altogether, it seems safe to assume that the German sub- 
marines are now being destroyed as fast as they can be built, 
and very likely faster. Nothing in war, however, can be 
alleged as certain, and if every possible precaution is not 
taken to ensure ourselves against new discoveries and new 
methods on the part of the Germans we may yet fail. In a 


word, our only adequate insurance is the utmost output of 
merchant vessels which we can possibly compass. The 
amount of parallel construction of ships of war must of course 
be left to the Admiralty; that is a secret with which we 
cannot deal; but it is obvious that if our merchant navy is 
not maintained it will be an empty honour for the Navy 
to hold command of comparatively deserted seas. 


* Deserted 





seas’ we say, but we mean of course deserted only by British 
merchant vessels. We shall look at the matter without 
apology directly from the British point of view. Sir Eric 
Geddes told a flattering tale by drawing attention to the 
fact that the total world shipbuilding—that is, the construction 
of all Allied and neutral nations—is in excess of the number 
of sinkings. That of course is good; it means that the 
Germans are definitely failing. But what if success is bought 
at the price of extinguishing, or at all events crippling, for a 
generation the pride, the glory, and the prop of British com- 
merce, which is our Mercantile Marine? Sir Eric Geddes 
said that a year ago the net loss of Allied and neutral tonnage 
which circumstances compelled us to presume was 550,000 
tons gross per month. Of that figure 400,000 tons were 
British. In the last quarter, ended June 30th, that loss 
of world tonnage had been converted into a net gain of 100,000 
tons per month. Simultaneously the British net loss had 
been reduced to 90,000 tons per month. The figures emphasize 
what has been already said—the prospect, though good for 
the world, is bad for Great Britain. The mighty effort of 
the United States in building merchantmen cannot be praised 
too highly, nor can we be too grateful for it. But the very 
goodwill and helpfulness of America combined with the force 
of circumstances may none the less tend to create a situation 
for Great Britain that requires the most careful thought. If 
Great Britain, as the most experienced producer of ships of 
war in the world, is called upon, and of course quite rightly 
called upon, to pay more attention than any other of the 
Allies to building ships of war, we shall find that we shall 
emerge from the war in a very different position from that 
which we held at the beginning. The solution of this very 
difficult and delicate problem depends upon ourselves and 
upon nobody else. Our Allies, and particularly the United 
States, are doing exactly what they are asked to do, and what 
the emergency requires of them. But are we being fair and 
= to ourselves? Are those responsible for merchant-ship 
uilding here screwing up the output of the yards to the 
highest possible point ? Are the wisest and the most fruitful 
methods being adopted? Are the workers being informed 
that their objections to labour-saving devices, such as pneu- 
matic riveters, threaten to destroy the basis of their live- 
lihood ? These are questions to which doubtful answers must 
be given even after all the reassuring factsin Sir Eric Geddes’s 
statement have been read and appreciated. Sir Eric Geddes 
said that during the last twelve months thirty-five thousand 
additional men had been employed in our shipyards as com- 
pared with the original estimate. Nevertheless we see that 
construction is not overtaking destruction. According to the 
ideal set out by the Admiralty, 150,000 tons a month ought to 
be built on the merchant slipways. During the past six 
months only two months have yielded that figure. Yet the 
thing can be done, for in May nearly 200,000 tons were 
built. 

Sir Eric Geddes defended the policy of the National Yards 
at some length. Our readers may remember the objections 
to the National Yards which we repeatedly raised several 
months ago. The National Yards were to be run with the 
labour of German prisoners and of our soldiers, and were to 
use parts fabricated in the bridge-building works not far 
away. Our objections were that the yards had virtually to 
be created out of the void; that all the plant for them had 
to be made, and that this implied the diversion of skilled labour ; 
and that there was not enough labour and material to satisfy 
even the demands of the private yards. In fine, we argued 
that the only sound policy was to provide the labour and the 
materials for the private yards first, and to consider the ques- 
tion of the National Yards when that had been done. Many 
existing private yards were capable, and no doubt still are 
capable, of extension. Of course, it must be understood 
that the policy of building fabricated or standard ships in 
National Yards which have first of all to be created may be 
justified over a long period. In such an undertaking as this rapid 
output cannot be expected. It all depends upon how long a 
view one is taking of the business of shipbuilding. For the 
purpose of producing ships quickly enough to defeat the 
German submarine threat of a year ago the policy of the 
standard yards seemed to us to be a policy of madness. Sir 
Eric Geddes, however, ardently defended the scheme as good 
in itself, and he was able to bring to his support the opinion 
of Lord Pirrie, who is now responsible for merchant-ship 
building. At one time Lord Pirrie appeared to have aban- 
doned the National Yards, but he has evidently now firmly 
made up his mind in the contrary direction. The work is to 
go on, though we cannot gather from the statement of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty that the private yards even now 
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have anything like the labour they need. In the circum- 
stances we can only wait on events. Lord Pirrie is a highly 
experienced shipbuilder, and it is only fair to trust within 
reason the man in command. We hope that events may 
justify him, though it cannot be said that the justification 
is to be found in Sir Eric Geddes’s speech. One thing to be 
said for the National Yards is that,inasmuch as they take a 
long view, they may help to save our position after the war. 
In our belief, if the greatest possible freedom and encourage- 
ment are given to the private shipbuilders they will somehow 
or other save the situation. It was they out of their boundless 
enthusiasm and skill who built up our tremendous carrying 
trade. Unless they are thwarted they will certainly be true 
to their traditions. Such sentiments as were expressed by 
Sir Alfred Booth at the recent meeting of the Cunard Company 
deserve a word of praise. He pointed out how owners of 
tramp steamers often sell their vessels in order to get the 
tremendous prices of these days and go out of the business of 
shipowning altogether. The great British lines, however, 
have to keep on building at whatever cost if they put the exist- 
ence of British institutions before the mere shovelling of 
money into shareholders’ pockets. Criticizing the proposal 
that the profits of the company should be distributed rather 
than reinvested in ships at present, he said :-— 

“There is only one logical answer to this question, and yet you 
know already, without my telling you, that we are going to do 
the very thing which logic and common-sense condemn. But, 
then, in the really important things in life we never submit to the 
guidance of pure reason. Another factor—call it sentiment, 
patriotism, or what you will—comes into play, and there is very 


little use arguing about it. Each one of us, when he became a 
shareholder in the Cunard Company, assumed a liability for the 


maintenance of the company as a shipowning concern.” 

That is well said, and it is the spirit that will save us if we 
recognize both the extent and the delicacy of the difficulties 
ahead of us. 








THE VERDICT IN “ISAACS VERSUS HOBHOUSE” 
AND ITS LESSONS. 
NHE Marconi Libel Case ended (July 25th) in a verdict 
for the defendant, Sir Charles Hobhouse. Counsel 
on both sides admitted that the issue was “ which of two men, 
Sir Charles Hobhouse and Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, was telling the 
truth,” and the jury decided that the false statements were 
made by Mr. Isaacs. But as was pointed out again and again 
in the course of the trial, this could be no case of unconscious 
falsehood, or self-deception. Whichever man was lying was 
doing so consciously, deliberately, and maliciously, and in 
erder to produce the moral ruin of his opponent. No one 
who followed the evidence with an open mind can doubt that 
the verdict was fully justified. 

In our opinion, the case is so bad that it should under 
normal conditions be followed up by action on the part of 
the Public Prosecutor. Perjury is a crime which ought to 
have its reward. Remembering, however, the history of the 
Marconi controversies, we are obliged to admit that a trial 
in which Mr. Godfrey Isaacs might be induced to make all 
sorts of revelations, or alleged revelations, as to public men 
might have results highly injurious to the national interest. 
As a rule we are all for washing dirty linen, and washing 
itin public if necessary ; but this is a time when nothing 
must be done to shake confidence in the authority of Ministers 
or high officials. But though holding the opinion we have 
just expressed, we think that a word can safely be said, 
and ought to be said, in support of the principle that in all 
that concerns the conduct of our public men it is essential 
to maintain the very highest standard; and that if a low 
standard, or a loose, casual, or indifferent standard, is adopted 
the most unfortunate consequences may follow. It may be 
remembered that during the controversies over the grant of 
the Post Office Contract to the Marconi Company those who 
were opposed to the way in which the whole matter was being 
handled declared that, even admitted that the Post Office 
must grant their monopoly rights to a Company, it was 





essential that the Company should be one controlled by | 


men of the highest standing and position in the City, that 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs did not satisfy this condition, that the 
fact that he was the brother of the Attorney-General was 
not a happy but an unhappy accident, and generally that 
lack of prudence and devotion to the highest ideals of State 
action was being shown. 


the Attorney-General (a2 member of the Cabinet and the 
chief legal adviser of the Government) telegraphed his good 
wishes to be read at a dinner in New York celebrating the 
foundation of the new Company. 

Other unfortunate events followed thick and fast. There 
was the Parliamentary debate in which Ministers who had 
Marconi investments assured the House of Commons with 
passionate emphasis that they did not hold Marconi shares. 
It appeared later that what they had in their minds was 
British Marconi shares only, and that they had not thought 
it necessary to disclose their possession of and speculations 
in American Marconis, or to explain to the House the differ- 
ences between the two Companies. Next came the inquiry 
of the Select Committee, and the very unfortunate manner 
in which it was conducted by a series of majority votes 
directed to protect Ministers and to limit the inquiry. Then 
followed the still more unfortunate disclosures in the Ministers’ 
libel action against a French newspaper for its comments 
and news, and the amazing circumstance that men who 
had insisted upon Mr. Chamberlain observing the Caesarian 
standard in regard to his investments did not think 
that the use of that argument ought to have made them 
specially careful and open in regard to their own invest- 
ments. But of these things we will say no more, and will 
not even deal with that appallingly unfortunate incident, 
the whitewashing Marconi debate in the House of Commons, 
We must, however, note that the public embarrassment, 
not to say public humiliation, caused by the fact that it 
would be undesirable to prosecute Mr. Godfrey Isaacs for 
perjury is the last, and one of the worst, of the unfortunate 
consequences of having adopted a low standard. 

Think of its astounding involutions and convolutions. Sir 
Charles Hobhouse is an honourable man, and we all owe 
him a debt of gratitude for defending his good fame in a 
Court of Law and not sheltering himself behind Parlia- 
mentary privilege, as for example did another Minister 
who libelled the Spectator in the House of Commons. 
Yet when the Marconi Contract was before Parliament Sir 
Charles supported it with his vote and influence, remained 
in the Cabinet which whitewashed the Marconi Ministers, and 
generally did nothing to support the high standard of conduct 
against the low! Consider again the case of the chief 
Radical newspapers—the Daily News, the Star, the Daily 
Chronicle, the Westminster Gazette. They have taken sides 
with Sir Charles Hobhouse just now and against the 
representative of the Marconi Company. Yet before and 
after the “revelations” those papers denounced all who 
criticized the Marconi dealings of Ministers as political bravos 
and assassins who were out to use poisoned weapons against 
Liberal leaders, not because of any action really unbecoming, 
but because those Liberal leaders had incurred the undying 
hatred of the wealthy and luxurious classes, &e., &e. The 
whole Marconi business is a subject for the keenest regret, 
and above all because even now we cannot finally clear it up 
by a full, frank, and free admission of our follies and worse. 
It has been a sordid business from beginning to end. 

Are we going to make it a lesson and a warning, and a 
proof that we must maintain the high standard? We sin- 
cerely trust so, but the light-hearted manner in which people 
have tended to adopt the low standard in a recent episode 
points, we fear, the other way. On such indications, how- 
ever, there had better be silence for the present. While 
the guns are firing it is specially necessary to remember 
Burke’s maxim: “I must bear with inconveniences till they 
fester into crimes.” 


THE FIFTH YEAR OF WAR. 

it seems that the opening of the fifth year of war will 

coincide with a definitely new phase in the field. The 
effect of General Foch’s brilliant counterstroke is that the 
initiative has passed out of the hands of Germany on the 
Western Front. There are those who think that Germany 
will try to regain the initiative, and may very likely succeed. 
They point to the large unexhausted reserves under the 
command of Prince Rupprecht, and remind us that we have 
an unpleasantly narrow slit of territory to mancuvre in 
between the Flanders front and the Channel coast. We 
are more sanguine. The recent rains have re-created the 


familiar bogs of Flanders, and though the ground is rapidly 


'drving, the autumn is not far distant. 


The unfortunate consequences which were foretold by those | 


who took up that attitude soon became apparent. When 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs went to America to found the American 


Marconi Company, ex liaison - with the British Company, | 


Prince Rupprecht 
has already sent several of his divisions to the assistance 
of the unhappy Crown Prince. The “ greatest effort” of 
Germany lies in the past, for, try as she may, she can never 
make a greater. 
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On the assumption that the Germans cannot regain the 
initiative, what are they likely to do? The German Govern- 
ment will no doubt follow a policy of parallel diplomacy and 
military action. We must expect in a very short time an 
attempt by Germany to get peace, not of course by honour- 
able proposals involving an admission of wrongdoing, but 
by craft disguised as reasonableness, and even as generosity. 
Having abandoned all hope of reaching Paris and the Channel 
ports, Germany will want to make sure of a new Empire in 
the East, and to purchase the consent of the Alhes to that 
plan. There is no doubt whatever that she could design 
an extremely attractive bait for her hook; but if the Allies 
will studiously think in advance of what is inside the bait 
they will never find the hook in their mouths. In an article 
published on March 2nd we ventured to warn the nation 
ebout the great moral test to which it would be exposed 
if Germany made extremely attractive offers of peace in 
the West. The warning is as necessary now as then. Germany 
might say in effect: ‘ We will hand back Belgium and help 
to rebuild her fortunes. We will also restore Serbia. We 
will even give back the lost Provinces to France. All we 
want is freedom to develop our interests in Russia, whom 
we beat in fair fight. Russia’s business is none of yours, 
because, after all, she abandoned you in the hour of crisis.” 
What would be the answer to such a proposal? Of course 
it would be madness to accept it. Acceptance would mean 
for the Allies nothing less than the loss of the war, because 
they would have failed to vindicate the principles for which 
they went to war. Germany would proclaim that once 
again it had paid her to make war, and an endless vista of 
militarism would stretch out before us. 

Next let us assume that such a bait as we have described 
would be refused. We earnestly hope, and indeed we most 
firmly believe, that it would be refused, for President Wilson 
has announced that he will never abandon Russia. Germany 
would then have to decide what she could do to get out of the 
war without the immediate help of diplomacy. It would be 
a lugubrious prospect for her once again to try to draw an 
impenetrable barrier across Europe, and to sit down to defend 
that barrier while she developed her resources in the Kast. 
In spite of the skill of the German defence in 1917, no reason- 
able person in Germany, whether soldier or civilian, would 
think such a plan good enough on its merits. But we have to 
remember that we are fighting against a Government who 
when they reach very critical days will not decide any question 
on its merits. The German autocracy will be struggling for 
its very existence. To admit failure will be to commit 
suicide. The German Emperor cannot conceivably of his own 
volition eat all his proud words, tell his people that he has 
deceived them, and bring the whole edifice of German ambition 
crashing to the ground. It must be expected therefore that 
he will fight on, hoping to be able to straighten out affairs in 
Russia, and to hold off the Allies in the West long enough for 
them to quarrel fatally among themselves. Why should we 
deceive ourselves ? The prospect for a new Empire stretching 
rigut away into the Far East is a dazzling ambition for Ger- 
many. At this very moment she is acting on the presumption 
that the ambition can be actually achieved. Headed off 
from the direct route to the Persian Gulf by the successes of 
the Allies in Palestine and Mesopotamia, she is working out a 
more circuitous but a practicable route for herself north of the 
Caspian Sea. In fine, she will enter the fifth year of the war 
by no means broken in spirit. It is quite true that she wants 
to get out of the war, but it is also tiue that she thinks she will 
yet get out of it on terms favourable to herself. In these 
circumstances the one and only thing for the Allies to do is to 
determine that yet one more phase of German policy shall be 
frustrated. Again and again Germany has been disappointed. 
We can certainly disappoint her once more if only the Allies keep 
a united and unbroken front. It is a very simple duty, 
though of course a very stern one, with which we enter upon 
the fifth year of war. 

The manner in which we emphatically should not enter upon 
the fifth year is set forth with skill, and of course with very sin- 
cere intentions, but also in our judgment with almost exquisite 
inopportuneness, by Lord Lansdowne in a letter which was 
published in the papers of Thursday. What Lord Lansdowne 
wants is a definite statement by the Allies of their minimum 
terms. He has not forgotten that Mr. Lloyd George stated 
our minimum terms in principle on January 7th, for he refers 
to that statement. He desires apparently a statement not of 
principle but almost of detail. The answer to Lord Lansdowne 
surely is that a statement in any sort of detail is quite impos- 
sible. The Allies could not possibly agree among themselves on 
every point of conflicting interest. Not once but several 
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times the Allies have described the general lines of a settlement 
which would be acceptable to them. Those declarations would 
have satisfied any nation in the world which wished to behave 
honourably. But what has Germany said in answer? Not a 
syllable of the least value. Even up to last week her statesmen 
were talking of Belgium as a “ pawn ” in a game of diplomatic 
chess. On the same day that Lord Lansdowne’s letter 
was published, Mr. Balfour’s statement was reported that 
no enemy Power had approached us with proposals of peace. 
In particular, Lord Lansdowne referred to a speech by General 
Smuts on May 17th of this year in which the speaker used 
language about the impossibility of a military decision very 
much like the recent statement of Herr von Kiihlmann, 
General Smuts also indicated the importance of exploring 
the possibilities of an understanding between the Central 
Powers and the Allies. Lord Lansdowne takes this speech 
to point his demand for a restatement of our war claims. 
But surely the argument is not relevant in this respect. 
General Smuts was speaking in favour of the kind of informal 
conversations which were popularly reported to have taken 
place in Switzerland between representatives of Austria 
and the Allies. That was a different approach to peace. 
It bears no resemblance to what Lord Lansdowne has in 
mind. In such matters the instinct of quite ordinary people 
happens to be truer than that of trained diplomats, because 
their very human feelings are not overlaid with what, for 
want of a more courteous word, we may call the slightly 
cynical flavour of the negotiations that take place in 
Chancelleries. Ordinary British people, in brief, fecl in their 
bones that nothing will suffice but to convert Germany by 
punishment. Feeling that, they also enter upon the new 
year of war in the conviction that the thing can be done— 
and that if it could not be done the world would no longer be 
the world we know, but a place governed by the frenzies of 
Hell. 





THE SECRET TREATIES. 

FENHE publication by the Bolsheviks of a Treaty mado 

by Great Britain, France, and America with the 
Murman Regional Council—the accuracy of which cur Foreign 
Office neither affirms nor denies—reminds us that previous 
“revelations” of this sort by the Bolsheviks have caused 
needless anxicty to some worthy people. It has indeed 
become a stock argument with the Pacificists, who love to 
put their country in the wrong, that the “ secret Treaties’ 
made by the Allies in the early years of the war and published 
without authority by M. Trotsky show the Allies to have 
cherished “ Imperialist” aims, and prove us to have been 
as bad as the Germans, on the hypothesis that every “ Im- 
perialist ” is a criminal. We must confess to having neglected 
this new device of the peace-at-any-price faction, because 
any one who had troubled to read the Bolshevik disclosures 
could see that there was nothing in them to surprise or alarm 
a reasonable man. But as the “secret Treaties’’ are being 
used to create sympathy for the enemy, concerning whose 
diplomatic performances the Pacificists are silent, it may be 
as well to show that the Allies have nothing whatever to be 
ashamed of. In the first place, we may point out that these 
Agreements were made in very trying circumstances. Ger- 
many and Austria had suddenly plunged Europe into war by 
falling upon Belgium and Serbia, and France, Russia, and 
Great Britain had to extemporize a close military and diplo- 
matic alliance in order to meet the terrible danger that threat- 
ened them. They needed all the help that they could get, 
and welcomed the entry first of Italy and then of Rumania 
into the war on their side. If the Agreements made in haste 
by the five Allies had not been all that a sober judgment 
could approve, no fair-minded critic could have failed to 
make allowance for the difficulties under which the Govern- 
ments were labouring. It was as if a man suddenly attacked 
by street robbers were to summon the neighbours to his 
assistance, promising them any little gratification of which 
they might care to remind him if only they would render 
prompt assistance. In such a case we should not criticize 
too narrowly the wisdom or the propriety of the victim’s 
offers or of his helpers’ requests; provided always that ho 
and his neighbours put the robbers to flight, we should say 
that he was amply justified in paying any price for help. 
If he contrived not only to drive the criminals away but 
also to recover from them certain stolen goods of which they 
were in possession, we should say that he had done well. 
If, on the other hand, he had stopped to discuss with his 
neighbours the precise ethical significance of their joint 
action and the bargains that they made, he and they would 





have been knocked down by the robbers and separately 
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despoiled. The Allies were faced by a sudden emergency of 
this kind. They did their best to ward off the treacherous 


blow by swift co-operation, and they succeeded. It would 
ill become any Englishman who has been saved by the heroic 
efforts of the Allied Armies to complain if some of the 
emergency measures of Allied diplomatists were not quite 
satisfactory. 

As a matter of fact, however, there is no need to apologize 
for any of the “ secret Treaties’ which purport to have been 
made by the Allies. On the contrary, these documents, 
which may or may not be authentic, throw a favourable light 
on the Allied diplomacy, and contemplate rearrangements 
of territory that must be made if we are to have a stable 
peace. The documents, which are given in a convenient 
form in a new pamphlet by Mr. C. A. McCurdy, M.P., include 
an Agreement of 1915 by which Russia was to receive Con- 
stantinople and the Straits, and an Agreement of 1916 by 
which Russia, France, and Great Britain were to take Armenia, 
Syria and Adana, and Mesopotamia respectively. The 
Treaty of London of April 26th, 1915, under which Italy 
entered the war, promised her the Trentino and Istria, Dal- 
matia, Valona and a protectorate over Albania, a share— 
especially in Adalia—equal to that of her Allies in Asiatic 
Turkey if it were partitioned, and the prospect of obtaining 
more African territory if Great Britain and France annexed 
the former German colonies. Rumania, before declaring 
war, was promised by the Allies the Rumanian districts of 
Austria-Hungary, including part of Transylvania, the Banat 
of Temesvar, and part of Bukovina. The Bolshevik “ reve- 
lations” included also diplomatic Notes from the Russian 
Foreign Minister, referring to a proposal that Germany 
should be required to cede not merely the Alsace-Lorraine 
of 1871 but the Provinces as they were in 1792, including the 
Saar coalfield and the Lorraine iron deposits, and that the 
left bank of the Rhine outside French territory should be 
constituted as a neutral buffer-State, and separated from 
Prussia, whose ownership of the greater part of this region 
does not date very far back. It does not appear that this 
idea of a buffer-State was ever adopted by the French Govern- 
ment. Mr. Balfour in December last said that the British 
Government “ were never aware that it was seriously enter- 
tained by any French statesman.” M. Doumergue, the 
French Ambassador to Russia, may have suggested it on his 
own account, or the Russian Foreign Office may have exag- 
gerated the importance of the proposal in order to press 
its own demand for * Russia’s complete liberty in establishing 
her Western frontiers.” In any case, the proposal with 
regard to a Greater Alsace and the Rhine buffer-State was 
not a Treaty at all and may be left out of account. The real 
“secret Treaties,” if they are correctly quoted by the Bol- 
sheviks, thus contain nothing novel. ‘The dissolution of the 
Turkish Empire and the disintegration of Austria-Hungary 
are obviously among the results that will follow the victory 
of the Allies. Austria’s primary object in forcing the quarrel 
on Serbia was to suppress the only free portion of the Southern 
Slav race. We cannot liberate the Southern Slavs and the 
Czecho-Slovaks without breaking up Austria-Hungary. The 
tumanians asked in their Treaty with the Allies for no more 
and no less than the Southern Slavs demand; namely, the 
right to reunite their race under a free and democratic Govern- 
ment. As for Turkey, whose rulers have exterminated the 
Armenians and are doing their best to root out the Syrians 
and the Greeks from Asia Minor, it is, we had thought, a 
truism to say that this monstrous survival of primitive bar- 
barism must be ended once for all. In the interests of 
humanity, the Turk must be cleared out of Europe and 
confined to Anatolia under close supervision. The details of the 
partition may have to be reconsidered now that Russia is out 
of action, but the principle underlying them is obviously 
sound, 

Our own Bolsheviks, who make no complaint against the 
enemy's secret diplomacy, argue that the Allies had no right 
to make any Agreements which could not be proclaimed from 
the housetops or which involved any territorial rearrange- 
ments. They point to President Wilson’s desire to abolish 
secret Treaties—after the war. They repeat the phrase 
“No annexations and no indemnities,” which was invented 
by German Socialists, and was adopted in theory but dis- 
regarded in practice by the enemy Governments at Brest- 
Litovsk. They wish it to be inferred that the Allied diploma- 
tists, in making these secret Treaties, converted a war of self- 
defence on their part into a war of aggression, and that there 
is no moral difference between the Allies and the enemy. 
But those who argue thus with M. Trotsky ignore the facts. 
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not repudiated the Allicd Treaties, but has entered inte 
similar compacts for the purpose of waging the war more 
effectively. The phrase “No annexations and no indem- 
nities’ is not accepted literally by any one—not even by the 
British Labour Party. There is no magic init. The Pacificist 
might adopt the Tibetan device of a praying-wheel and grind 
out his ‘* No annexations and no indemnities ” a hundred times 
a day, but he would not thereby shortenthe war. It is untrue 
to say that, because the Allies mean to restore Alsace-Lorraine 
to France, to reconstitute Poland, to free the Slavs of Austria- 
Hungary and the Arabs, Armenians, Syrians, and Greeks in 
Turkey, and to exclude German tyranny from Africa and the 
Pacific, they have departed from their original purpose. 
France and Russia went to war in self-defence; they were 
attacked and they resisted. Great Britain went to war 
primarily to defend Belgium, but soon found out that she 
was fighting for her existence. Italy joined us partly to free 
the Italians under Austrian rule, but imainly because she 
saw that the Central Powers threatened the freedom of Europe. 
America came in to make the world safe for democracy. 
Germany unchained these mighty forces, and she must bear 
the consequences. The Allies’ main purpose is to defeat 
Germany and to render her powerless for evil. They are 
fighting not for territory but for liberty. Their victory will 


and must involve what the Germans will doubtless call 
annexations and indemnities. The whole wealth of the 


enemy Powers would not compensate the world for their 
horrible crime against humanity, but that is no reason 
for letting them escape punishment altogether. The enemy 
will think it a hardship to be deprived of the right to tyrannize 
over Slavs and Frenchmen, Danes and Italians, and other 
non-German and non-Turkish races, but it is strange that 
Western Liberals and Socialists should appear to sympathize 
with the enemy in this matter. The point is that we are 
at war with a remorseless enemy, and that we have to beat 
him down and prevent him from plunging the world inte 
another war. If the Pacificists would bear this in mind and 
would devote their energies to winning the war, they would 
be far better employed than they are in trying to find excuses 
for the enemy and to promote dissensions among the peoples 
whose liberties are at stake. 


A 
WINTER IN A FRENCH CHATEAU. 
¥"; who write to Captain Blank, Nth Brigade, H.Q., B.E.F., 
France, can you picture your gallant correspondent’s 
If the Censorship and the G.R.O.’s have been faithfully 
It remains just a 


lodging ? 
observed, you assuredly can not—correctly. 
vague abstraction—‘‘ Nth Brigade, H.Q.” Is the Brigade “ in’ 
or * out,” forward or back? Js it in the “ups” or the “ downs” 
of its variegated existence? Is it wallowing in the comparative 
luxury of the Back Area, or enduring the bleak discomforts of an 
active Battle-Front ? To regimental soldiers of all ranks, to be 
sure, Brigade H.Q. seems ever, and naturally, a haven of cultured 
ease, a very oasis of comfort and security in a wicked and uneasy 
world where everlasting, all-pervading mud and the capricious 
activity of hostile snipers, bombers, machine-gunners, miners, 
gas-projectors, raiders, trench-mortar men, and artillery not 
infrequently conspire to make life a precarious burden, to be borne 
lightly—or not at all. At “ the Brigade,” one hears, are dry floors, 
warmth, light, and hot meals consumed with glorious regularity. 
There, also, are commodious rabbit-wire bunks where the favoured 
Olympians may (and do) sleep cosily for nine hours at a stretch, 
most nights of the week. As for danger, once safe back from 
the line, what have they to fear beyond an occasional long-range 
shell or an odd, infrequent bomb from the air? Such and such-like 
are the privileges of the worshipful “‘ Red Hats.” That there are 
certain conditions and responsibilities attached is a fact sometimes 
But Brigade H.Q. can be even more than 


gracefully conceded. 
Sometimes, as now, 


an oasis in a squalid and unhealthful desert. 
it is a Palace in a Park. 

We have lately removed from the stuffy security and cramped 
inconvenience of a deep Boche-built dug-out, to the spacious 
elegance of a fine old chateau, far behind the lines, where we inhabit 
echoing suites of bleak saloons—a very labyrinth of down-at-heel 
magnificence. Yes, we have certainly risen in the world, having 
quitted our free quarters in the ci-derant Hindenburg Line, te 
become the paying-guests of a Marquis of the Ancien Régime. 
True, for the moment, he is a Quartermaster-Sergeant in the 
French Army, but he is our landlord-host none the less, through 
the kind offices of a great new firm of Continental house-agents 
called ** The Government.” This time they have certainly dons 


President Wilson, whose name is so often taken in vain, has ; us handsomely. There is no date upon the house, but, from ita 
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general character and the fashion of its embellishments, it was 
almost certainly built about 1700 by the third Marquis—the elegant 
courtier-soldier whose portrait hangs in the blue saloon. And 
right nobly did he build in the grandiose manner of his time, when 
coronets and high descent might be casketed in the voluptuous 
splendours of a small Versailles, yet gaily suffer a mean village 
of decayed mud kennels to cringe about the gates—and be not at 
all ashamed. It is this Dives-and-Lazarus juxtaposition of polished 
elegance with the (then) surrounding squalor that is all too apt 
to spoil one’s pleasure in such chiteaux and quite wrongly prejudice 
one’s true appreciation of their architectural and decorative merit. 
However, soaked through as we may be with liberal views as to 
the Rights of Man, Liberty, Fraternity, Equality, and so forth, 
we may now whole-heartedly and justly admire the masterpieces 
that a vanished heartlessness and injustice produced, or at least 
made possible. For the village at the gates is now prosperous 
and seemly enough, whilst there has been little indeed of luxury 
up in the faded chateau these many years, little even of reasonable 
comfort, and of convenience none at all. But dignity, elegance, 
and a haunting mellow charm will pervade and abide with the 
great house for so long as it survives. 

Let us make.a brief tour of the place, traversing its noble carriage 
court, glancing in at a few of its many rooms, then, passing out 
on the further side, see where a wide terrace overlooks a park 
and garden planned in the formal manner of Lenétre. At the 
head of the broad, straight village street that a double row of 
tall, pleached limes disguises as a lordly avenue, a sumptuous 
wrought-iron gateway, heroically proportioned, stands between 
gigantic piers. Crowning the gate is a great canopy of iron 
where prancing beasts support, and seem exultingly to display, 
a jolly riot of heraldry, pikes, halberds, firelocks, banners, 
kettledrums, and such-like martial trophies, the whole being 
topped by a large and confident coronet, a good deal awry and 
out of repair. Flanking the gates, tall iron railings follow the 
sweep of the moat, meeting and connecting the low, but wide-flung, 
chateau wings. A round grass-plat holds the middle of the court, 
set round with white stone obelisks from which great chains depend 
in flat festoons. Beyond is seen the exquisite proportions and 
rhythmic balance of the main fagade, the nice adjustment of its 
light and shade, the delicate refinement of its wide Ionic portico, 
the telling splash of interest and of movement in its sculptured 
pediment. A time-toned roof of little green-grey slates, a brave 
array of tail brick chimneys, purple, chrome, rose-pink—these are 
in perfect harmony both of line and colour with the rest, making 
the whole inexpressibiy satisfying to a seeing eye. Against the 
hard bright lustre of the snow, the mellow brickwork of the house 
glows softly, hospitably, warm; though the tiers of high uncur- 
tained windows give to the place an air a little bleak. A broad 
flight of shallow steps leads to the arched glazed doors beneath 
the portico. 

Passing within, you enter an oval cabinet of green and gold, 
the prettiest, daintiest, draughtiest little room imaginable. For, 
like most French houses, this is incredibly thin—two fine facades, 
a single string of draughty passage, rooms tucked end-to-end 
between. The oval cabinet has tall glazed doors to either front, 
whilst on its shorter axis two pairs of folding doors lead right and 
left to suites of long saloons. The great sash windows ranged 
down both their sides and double doors set at either end make 
them unimaginably chill, and effectively defy the best attempts 
to warm them. But they are gracious, pleasantly proportioned 
rooms, with their tall grey panels, their darkly glinting lustres 
that depend by faded crimson rococo ropes, from ceilings of plaster 
or painted sky and clouds. And if we find more elegance than 
comfort in our splendid lodging, whose fault is that? Have we 
not sternly impressed a house, designed expressly for jolly summer 
trifling, into our alien service as a winter quarters? Usually 
the chief interest is focussed in the fireplace, a mockery as a means 
te warmth, but a fine occasion, none the less, for an architectural 
jolly. A Baroque mantelpiece of rosy marble frames a deep hearth 
with great armorial fireback and huge bronze dogs, where you 
may burn a wagon-load of beech-logs on a winter’s day and yet 
not thaw the rime upon the windows. Above is a festive super- 
structure of trophies, done in grey and gold, or a gilt-framed 
mirror with pediment and swags, or perhaps a picture of a Féte 
Champétre—bluish-green in tone, in the style of Boucher or his 
like. Well-designed and exactly appropriate fittings and details, 
fine floors of chequered marble or oaken parquet, give to these 
rooms a grateful air of real aesthetic unity, of architectural 
sufficiency. The very want of furniture and hangings, and all 
such incidental garnishings, serves but to emphasize the intrinsic 
merit of the rooms themselves. They are “ Finished,” they are 
* Distinguished.” But it was in the grand staircase that the 





great French architects and their craftsmen most dazzlingly outshone 
all others, and glorified a mere neeessary contrivance into a very 
marvel of elegant aspiration. Thus even here, in this provincial 
chateau of a lesser noble, we have a tortuous marble stair, ascending 
by graceful sweeps beneath a sculptured dome, and fenced about 
by a wrought-iron grille of such fluent fancy and lively workmanship 
that Tijou himself might have put his name to it without cause for 
blushing. 

But now pass out through the garden door and down the terrace 
steps, across the snow to where an ice-bound fountain forms the 
centre of the formal plan. In the midst of the great stone-lipped 
basin a blowsy though engaging Cupid bestrides a sporting dolphin, 
and in happier seasons shoots up a silver shaft of water from his 
golden bow. Enclosing the fountain, and having the mid-pavilion 
of the west facade for centre, a wide-flung arc of hornbeam, neatly 
pleached, forms a tall screen. Against this dusky background 
old garden statues of grey weathered stone gleam palely in the 
winter sun. Crowding behind the tall pleached hedge are troops 
of stately trees, and through this ordered forest pass seven radial 
glades—the centre one a wide and grassy avenue, the lesser three 
on either hand but high and bosky tunnels through which one 
sees the distant hills, dimly, through blue haze. 

Such are our Palace and our Park. In leaving, wish them both 
“long life and more prosperity.” For—who shall say ?—fine 
houses of like quality and size may never more be built. We 
must needs acknowledge, though we may not welcome, a new 
and poorer world, where democracy calls a less romantic tune 
and the man of property must obediently pay the piper—as a 


gentleman should—to the best of his diminishing ability. It is 
the people’s turn. Good luck to them! The chateau awaits the 
pleasure of the village. ARCHIMILES. 





GRANNY AMPUTEE. 


RANNY AMPUTEE sat up and cried! She was called 
Granny Amputée by that inevitable habit of all hospitals 
which labels all old ladies “‘ Granny” and other patients by their 
diagnosis. In this hospital for French soldiers, staffed by English 
nurses, the habit was even more than usually prevalent because 
of the difficulty that the names of the patients presented to 
foreigners, and so, when dinners were served, there would be; 
full diet for ‘‘ Pieds Gelés,” light diet for “‘ The Shoulder Boy,” 
and bouillon for “ Brains.” It was ten days since Granny had 
been brought in from a neighbouring village with a terribly mangled 
foot. She had fallen out of the farm cart and been dragged in 
the wheel till the cart overturned into a manure-heap. A telephone 
message fetched the English doctor in the big grey ambulance 
from the military hospital at the chateau, and Granny was soon 
installed in the little room that had two beds for civilians of the 
district. 

Granny was old, but dure as only the patient French peasant 
can be. Not a murmur escaped her during the dressings, and 
the tears which bewailed her amputated foot were not wrung 
from physical pain, but from the thought that she would never 
be able to work in the fields again, and what would she and Monsieur 
live on then? Tears were a habit with Granny; they flowed on 
every occasion and between every occasion. There were tears 
when Madame in the next bed had a painful dressing ; and through 
the tears, as the dressing was cleared away, Granny would patter 
out a Litany or an Ave Maria. There were tears when Monsieur 
came to see her, tears when “ Scestaire,’ who had taught her to 
sing “ Yip-i-addy-i-ay-i-ay,” went back to England, tears when 
she mounted the cart to go home again; and se it is characteristic 
of Granny Amputée to start her story by saying that she “ sat 
up and cried.” 

“Granny,” said the Sister, “if you cry like that, I sha’n’t be 
able to take you into the ward to see the blessés’ dance this afternoon ; 
les hommes n’aiment pas voir les larmes!” Granny knew the 
blessés in the next ward. She had soldier sons of her own, and 
when the Sister had asked if “ca vous géne si jenvoie un des 
messieurs pour faire marcher votre feu,” she had replied: *“‘ Au 
contraire, it will give me pleasure to see les messieurs”; and 
since then one of the youngest of the soldiers had come in every 
day to bring the wood or the bellows, or the basket of bread tied 
up in the check handkerchief with the bowls for coffee. So 
Granny dressed that afternoon and sallied out on her béquilles 
for the first time. The blessés had put ready an armchair in the 
place of honour near the stove, and as she stood in the big double 
doorway of the ward she quavered out a ‘‘ Bonjour, mes enfants,” 
and very nearly wept again. ‘“ Boy Amputé,” who was also up 
for the first time, pulled his chaise-longue to the side of hers, and 
they compared notes. Granny told Sister afterwards that she 
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would have given her other leg if it could have saved his—“ le 
pauvre gars.” Two elderly grey-haired, heavy-moustached 
territoriaux were entertaining them in honour of the coffee party 
given by the Sister, who was returning to England. A space 
was cleared between the beds, and they danced the country dances 
while the camarades clapped and sang; then one of them pulled 
out his mouth-organ and they waltzed till breath failed. Gravely 
Pére Mouth-Organ handed Pére Dancer to a chair, fetched a glass 
of lemonade, and fanned him delicately with his cotton handkerchief 
while Pére Dancer hid his facecoyly behind his bluecalotte. Others 
got up to dance, and Pére Mouth-Organ disappeared from the 
ward, returning in apron and cap and cuffs of the Sister, with 
a big bouquet of cabbage wrapped in pink tissue-paper. Snatching 
up the thermometer-glass, round the ward he went, stooping over 
each bed: “Slep’ well? Good boy; rain catzandogs,” using 
all the English that he knew in turn. Granny laughed till she 
cried again. Then came games, picking up a floating candle 
out of a basin of water with the mouth, the hands tied behind ; 
this was won by a tall young Chasseur Alpin, a priest of the Society 
of Jesus. 


It was a weeping but a very happy Granny that got into bed 
that night. ‘‘ Granny,” said the Sister, hoping to get a smile, 
“ tell me about your wedding; was it a fine day? and Monsieur, 
was he very young and beautiful? ‘Pas trop,” said Granny 
impartially, and rising to the bait, went on to describe “ qu'il 
tombait de l'eau,” and that her clothes were all spoilt. How had 
she met Monsieur? She had gone to stay with her married sister ; 
Magnien came to see her and asked her to marry him, and she 
had said ‘‘ No”; so he said, “ Je reviendrai”’; and he did in 
three months’ time, and she said “‘ Yes."” Had she wanted him 
as soon as he went away? “Oh, mais non,” pot at all, but her 
sister had reminded her that she was the youngest of eight, “et 
quand on coupe un gateau en huit morceaux il n’y a pas de 
grands morceaux”; and she had no money, and Magnien “n’était 
pas méchant gargon, quand méme qu’il n’est pas beau”; and so 
she had said “‘ Yes,” and was very glad she had. But, hélas / 
his father had married again, a young woman, and gave his son’s 
share, “ trois petits bouts d’un champ,” to his wife for “ argent.”’ 
So they had nothing, and he had cut wood and she had worked 
in the field, and now she wouldn’t be able to work any more, because 
she had only one leg (éclatant en larmes). 


Granny was a very faithful Catholic; she had never forgotten 
the incidents of her “ premiére Communion” at eleven years 
old. When she heard that the doctor was going to see the Curé 
who had made her “ premiére Communion,” and whom she had 
never seen since, she said: “Tell him that Josephine Féetout 
says a prayer for him, and asks him to say one for her.” 


One day it was rumoured that the husband of Madame, who 
shared the room with her, had arrived home from the Somme “ en 
permission de sept jours.” Granny gave her opinion that it must 
certainly be true, as it was just the sort of thing le Bon Dieu would 
arrange, and Granny’s faith was justified in the appearance of a 
great blue-uniformed husband the same day. It was Granny 
who whispered to the foreigner Sister of another faith and tongue 
what it was that Monsieur le Curé would require when he came 
to baptize and bless the little baby who had been brought in so 
badly burned. 


Granny could enjoy a joke. One evening she was more than 
usually tearful; the fifth successive patient had come and gone 
from the next bed to hers, and she began to think that her own 
turn to go would never arrive. Granny's ward-Sister went away 
to have supper, and when she came back she found the clean bed 
reoccupied. Thinking there had been an emergency case, Sister 
approached the bed and peered close in the dim light. A suspicious 
gurgle from Granny’s bed and a very English accent in answer 
to her questions acquainted her that the new patient bore a remark- 
able resemblance to the Sister of a neighbouring ward. It is on 
record that Granny fell asleep chuckling that night. 


The day came when Granny was fit to go home, and the united 
efforts of three Sisters and an orderly availed to hoist her 
into the high two-wheeled country cart, drawn by the old white 
horse that would never see twenty years’ again. With tears 
streaming down her checks, she distributed great smacking kisses 
in farewell, and the last remembrance of Granny Amputée as 
the cart rocked and bumped out between the big gates was a waving 
crutch and a quavering old voice singing “ Yip-i-addy-i-ay-i-ay!”’ 

One letter came from her saying that “la jambe artificielle” 
had arrived from Paris, “ mais je pleure toujours quand je la 
regarde”; and so, still crying, but very dear, Granny Amputée 
lives on in the remembrance of the English Sisters who had the 
privilege of knowing her. J W. Boer. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
———>—_ 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
cften more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

THE MONTAGU REPORT. 

[To rae Eptrror oF THE “ Specrator.'’] 
Str,—Lord Morley in his Recollections discloses his great horror 
at the “notion of giving the Lieutenant-Governor or other 
authority the right of forbidding a speaker whose views he 
dislikes to open his mouth in a given area!” What will Lord 
Morley think when he knows that within ten years of his writing 
the above-quoted sentence liberty of speech had moved forward on 
the wings of enlightenment at such a rapid rate that the authority 
to forbid speakers whose views he disliked developed from the 
Lieutenant-Governor to the Secretary of State for Ladia, and the 
“given area” was transferred from an Indian Provinee to the 
whole of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
“momentous” declaration of August 20th, 1917, and its sequel 
the unique Report, could have been boomed without trampling 
underfoot all principles of fair play and justice, so dear to every 
Englishman’s heart. Indians who were likely to raise a dissen- 
tient voice against the Report were muzzled beforehand. And 
Indians who were found ready and willing to support the Report 
are being trotted out one after the other to have their “ turns” 
like artists on the music-hali stage, to invite all the world to 
come and admire the magnificent political wisdom that lies buried 
among a mass of verbiage in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 
To those who know Mr. Montagu and the Indian admirers of his 
Report on Indian reforms there is nothing surprising in this. 
But the appearance of Mr. Lionel Curtis as the defender of the 
“political section of the Brahminical caste in India” is not 
without its comic elements. He is careful enough to say that 
“he holds no brief for the Brahmin caste.” That may be true, 
for the Brahmins are not likely to trust Mr. Lionel Curtis further 
than they can see, and therefore are not likely to retain him for 
their defence. Mr. Curtis is only acting as advocatus diaboli. 
His pleadings are clever enough to sustain that réle. Under the 
plea of “ keeping the pledges to India” Mr. Curtis urges in the 
columns of the Times of July 24th that Government should, before 
Parliament rises, announce the appointment of the two Committees 
referred to in the Report. 

Now Mr. Curtis knows perfectly well that without the details 
to be furnished by the Committees the Report is incomplete. 
Parliament cannot form its opinion on an incomplete Report. It 
was the duty of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy to have 
presented a Report, complete in all the essential details, sufficient 
to form an opinion on the Report as a whole. Committees to work 
out details could have been appointed by the Government of India 
Their appointment by Parliament would commit Parliament to 
the acceptance of the general principles advocated in the Report. 
These general principles are not those which formed the substance 
of the announcement of August 20th, but those that ought to 
govern the demarcation of the next stage in the progress of India 
towards responsible government. One of the Committees the 
appointment of which is asked for is a Committee to consider 
what powers of government are in the near future to be trans- 
ferred to the representatives of the people. If Parliament were 
to appoint this Committee, Mr. Cuctis would be the firet to come 
up afterwards and say that Parliament has accepted the principle 
of the “ transferred and reserved powers,” and therefore cannot 
go back on that acceptance, and should concern themselves only 
with the details. In that case Mr. Curtis would have secured 
recognition for his “ diarchy.” It would be impossible to have 
a proper discussion of the Report before Parliament rises for the 
Recess, for the simple reason that a month is not enough for busy 
Members of Parliament, unfamiliar with Indian questions, to get 
at the Curtis core through the Montagu camouflage. The question 
whether certain powers of government are to be transferred 
cannot be decided till ‘you know to whom they are to be trans- 
ferred. If Mr. Montagu can tell the British public the basis on 
which his franchise is to be based, what proportion of the people 
of India would be enfranchised under the proposed basis, and 
also what is the position of the newly created electorate as to 
educational progress, then we may be in a better position to form 
an opinion as to the practicability or otherwise of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report. To place before the British public, ordi- 
narily very ignorant of Indian matters, a Report embodying an 
unheard-of principle of “diarchy” heavily camouflaged by 
verbosity of the most exuberant description, to boom it by an 
organized system of suppressing the opponents and advertising the 
supporters, savours of sharp practice, fortunately without a pre- 
cedent in the annals of British polities. The traditions of British 
politics as well as the future welfare of India demand a careful 
scrutiny not only of the contents of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, but also of the tactics adopted to advertise it.—I am, 
Sir, &., Faiz Piar. 





(To THe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—May I be allowed space in your columns to comment upon 
Mr. Roberts’s letter which appeared in your issue of July 20th? 
Mr. Roberts remarks that his visits to Delhi and Lucknow left 
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him with “ a vivid impression of the immensely increased strength 
ef modern Governments for the maintenance of law and order 
and for the control of vast tracts of territory.” This is doubtless 
true of the Executive Governments in India at the present 
moment, though even these are powerless at times to prevent 
eutbursts of fierce religious and racial antagonism, a recent 
example of which was the outrageous and unprovoked attack by 
erganized bodies of Hindus upon the inoffensive Mussulman 
villagers of Berar towards the close cf 1917. The British public 
has not been permitted to know the revolting details of this latest 
example of Hindu-Mussulman “ unity”! The strength of these 
modern Governments lies in the fact that they possess a single 
and united Executive, responsible for every department of the 
Administration. In lieu of this single Executive, Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford propose to split the future Provincial 
Governments in India into two Executives, one of which will be 
responsible for law and order among millions of people, and the 
ether will have no responsibility of this kind. A probable con- 
sequence of this “ diarchy ” is that the Governments, thus divided 
en the Codlin and Short principle, will be unable to obtain the 
passage of legislation which the Governor-in-Council may consider 
vital, with results that might cenceivably end in a culbute générale. 
The procedare recommended for the palliation of this danger 
jeopardizes the very object which Mr. Montagu claims to have in 
view, inasmuch as it reduces the authority of the Provincial 
dioverncr to zero, and offers. to Indian politicians, at every stage 
ef its involved progress, ample opportunity fer practising their 
time-honoured habits of procrastination and intrigue and for 
aggravating hostility to the Governor-in-Council. 

Mr. Reberts further inquires why it is certain that the preposals 
ef Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford must sacrifice the duin) 
millions to a tiny fractional minority, when thereeare the safe- 
guards of the Governor's veto and the “ reserved ” services. ‘The 
answer is briefly as follows :— 





(a) The Governor's veto, apparently, is only to operate in cases 
where a Bill introduced in the Legislative Council trenches upon 
the field of * reserved ” legislation. There is no veto whatever in 
the case of Bills dealing wholly with “transferred ”’ subjects. 
These can be passed in defiance of the Governor's approval, 
thereby implying that the Executive of Indian Ministers is subject 
to little or no check. A measure dealing with a “ transferred ” 
subject might create a riot among the masses. ‘The Governor and 
the “ reserved” services would then be ealled upon to suppress 
the disorder, even though they might be in complete sympathy 
with the views of the rioters. 

(4) No matter how the Committee, presided over by a person 
ignorant of India, may strive to make the franchise as wide as 
possible, it is absolutely certain that at the present stage of 
India’s progress the elected majority in the Legislative Councils 
will be composed almost wholly of Brahmins, lawyers and a 
section of capitalists, who represent nobody but themselves. This 
elass includes Mr. Montagu’s “cere of earnest men.” It also 
includes men who have advocated political assassination, men 
who batten on artificially fostered litigation, men who have advo- 
eated the aid of flagrant!y obscene forms of religious worship as 
a stimulus to an anti-British movement, and men who have acted 
as directors of fraudulent banks and narrowly escaped prosecution. 

tc) The Western-educated intelligentsia, which will reap all the 
advantages from the present Reform proposals, can be proved by 
the records of the Imperial and Provincial Governments to have 
consistently opposed in the past measures designed for the welfare 
ef the masses, as for example the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
the Bombay Land Revenue Code Amendment Bill, and the Co- 
eperative Credit Societies Act. The chject of Government in 
introducing those and other measures like the Factory Act Amend- 
ment Bill was to lighten the heavy burdens of the peasantry and 
the industrial population. In each case the educated lawyers, 
sacerdotalists, and their allies in the Councils opposed the measure 
hotly in the interests of unjust prerogative and ruthless native 
eapitalism. The nature of these champions of mediaeval privilege 
remains unchanged. ; 

(d) The proposals of the Secretary of State will in ten years’ 
time have robbed the administration of every Province of roughly 
fifty per cent. of that British official element, upon which alone 
the Governor can really depend in times of stress to “ face the 
music’ and control disorder. Ask any man who has witnessed the 
Muharram in Bombay and the United Provinces, the disturbances 
ef the Bakri Id in Bengal, agrarian disturbances in the districts, 
political outbreaks in the cities, and the disorder frequently 
attending upon the great Meclas and pilgrimages to the tirths and 
shrines of Hinduism—ask him upon whom the public relies 
implicitly for the control of disorder, and what would happen if 
Indians, instead of Europeans, were holding the superior magis- 
terial and police appointments, and he will reply in terms which 
show that Kipling’s story of “‘ the Head of the District” is as 
true now as on the day that it was first published. 

Lastly, Mr. Roberts is pained that Indians should be the victims 
ef invective and denunciation. Yet this is precisely what English 


efficials, and in a less degree the non-official Europeans, in India 
have had silently to tolerate for several years past from Indian 
politicians and the Indian Press, without a word of remonstrance 
being addressed to the offenders by the Secretary of State and 
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his advisers. On the contrary, one of Mr. Montagu’s predecessers 
in office has added his sneer to the Indian chorus of unjustifiable 
vilification in labelling as ‘“‘ Tchinovniks”’ the men who, in spite 
of displays of weakness in high quarters, have really held India 
for the Crown. Mr. Montagu has gone further than Lord Morley, 
for his proposals, stripped of Oriental verbiage, operate to 
destroy the Indian Civil Service as it exists to-day, and so to 
alter its status and prospects that no decent Englishman of the 
Public School and University type will deem it worth while to 
choose an Indian career.—I am, Sir, &c., FAvIDAR. 





(To THE Epiror or tree “ Specrator."'] 
Sir,—Evidertly there is to be considerable discussion, beth in 
your columns and in the country generally, of the changes con- 
templated in the administration of India. Perhaps you may con- 
sider that I am entitled to contribute a little to such discussion. 
My qualification is that for more than ferty years I was in 
intimate friendly association with Indians who were once young 
men, but some of whom have held, or still hold, high office, while 
many of them are more or less distinguished leaders of the thought 
of their country at present. 

All I wish to say is that there are two, and I believe only two, 
main questions round which all discussion of the scheme now 
before the public, and of any proposed modification of it, ought 
to centre. ‘the first of these questions is whether the scheme or 
schemes under discussion clothe the supreme central authority 
with far-reaching and sufficient power. ‘That central authority, 
which must be mainly British in composition and wholly British 
in tendency and spirit, must have power speedily and effectively 
to safeguard India against every possible attack from without. 
It must also have entire power over the internal administration 
of law and justice. It must equally be able to sccure that ro one 
race or creed or caste can oppress or hinder the advancement of 
any other. Thus it 1.ust have power to provide for that universal 
toleration and strict religious neutrality on the part of the Stata 
which it has been its to maintain. Any 
scheme which fafls to clothe the central authority with power 
sufficient for these purposes, not only in the immediate present 
but for long years, possibly for decades or even generations, yet to 
come, must bring untold calamities on India, and be an everlasting 
disgrace to British administration and to the very name of Britain. 

The other main question is whether any scheme or schemes 
brought forward afford an adequate starting-point for the gradual 
but steady development of self-expression and self-direction on 
the part of India itself, which has surely all along heen tho 
ultimate goal of British rule. Some of us have always thought, 
perhaps foolishly thought, that this final goal was, at least theo- 
retically, kept in view in Indian administration, and that the 
pronouncement of August last did nothing more than express 
explicitly what had theretofore been implicitly understood. Those 
who so thought agreed with Macaulay and others in believing 
that the day when Indian government should co.ne to rest in the 
hands of Indians woulkl be the most glorious day for British 
administration, perhaps the most glorious day in the whole story 
of the British race. If that day is ever to be reached, tha 
evidently essential preliminary is that at least some considerable 
section of the Indian people should be trained by experience to 
hear the responsibility of administration, that they should really 
feel the effect of their own acts and their own mistakes, and find 
out for themselves the best way of remedying evils and of exerting 
a beneficial influence on their country at large and on all their 
countrymen. The second great point to be kept steadily in view 
is whether the scheme now before the public docs or does not 
afford a good starting-point for the people of India bearing an 
adequate share in the governmental burden, and for steady pro- 
gress towards the final geal. At present, outside of local and 
municipal administration, the only sphere open to Indians is 
that of irresponsible criticism on actions and decisions which they 
have no real power to alter. Doubtless such criticism has its 
indirect effect. If that effect should come at any time to be very 
great, it may fatally interfere with the whole machinery of 
administration. Some of us are disposed to think that there are 
signs already of Government being induced in this way to cease 
from really governing. 

I believe that few if any who are familiar with Indian conditions 
will approve of the alternative plan for imposing real responsibility 
on the Indian people by selecting some narrow area in which all 
departments of administration should be immediately entrusted 
to inexperienced Indian hands. The existence of a tiny Republic 
like this woukl infallibiy rouse envy and unrest in every other 
district of the land. It would also to a dead certainty end in 
entire collapse at no very distant date. Nothing but the well- 
earned reputation of the Spectator for sincerity and fairness would 
avert the rising in some minds of the idea that this suggestion had 
a sinister design behind it. The suspicion woukl be that tha 
expected failure ef the small Republic would be made an excuso 
for the maintenance of the Trustee type of government to the end 
of time. 

Perhaps I may be allowed one further and final remark. In 
all discussions of those two central questions, it is all-important 
that there should be no recourse to the language of rancorous 
abuse. Nothing wou'd more certainly defeat the actual working 
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out im India of any scheme whatever than resort to language of 
this kind. Most of the people of India are marked by inbred 
courtesy, and they are all without exception extremely sensitive. 
Among them nothing is so apt to rouse opposition as discourtesy 
or contempt. Among the many hundreds, or I may say the many 
thousands, of Indians whom I have intimately known, nothing 
goes further than patient and sympathetic politeness.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wituram Miier. 

Burgo Park, Bridge of Allan, Scotland. 

[We are by no means opposed to reform. We hope for the time 
when India may manage her own affairs. But we do say emphati- 
cally that that time has not arrived. The aseendancy of caste alone 
forbids perilous experiments. As regards our alternative proposal, 
we did not advocate the plan of trying full self-government in a 
small State as good in itself. The sense of our argument was: “ If 
you insist on a risky experiment, try it on a small part of the 
population and not on the whole body politic.”—Ep. Spectator.) 





CULTIVATION IN THE ROYAL PARKS. 

(To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Si,—Mr. Thomas’s letter in your issue of July 20th and your 
comments thereon put the matter 6o clearly that there is little 
more to add. In considering whether cultivation in the Royal 
Parks was, or was not, justified it is natural to ask whether the 
result was a financial success. The Committee on National Expendi- 
ture have approached the matter from this point of view: they 
show that at Bushey Park two hundred and seventy quarters ot 
oats were produced at a “ net loss” of £11: at Richmond Park 
seventy-nine quarters at a “‘ net loss ” of £496 15s. The suggestion 
is that, as the market price of oats was less than the money 
expended in growing them, therefore the cultivation was uneconomi- 
cal. The argument would no doubt hold in peace times, when 
the price of oats is regulated by the law of supply and demand, and 
the January price of 45s. 3d. per quarter would indicate a certain 
relationship between these factors. May I point out, however, that 
the price of grain nowadays is a purely artificial figure fixed by 
the Government and gives no measure of the supplies actually 
available ? 

I submit that the proper way of approaching the subject is to 
inquire: (1) What was a reasonable forecast in December, 1916, 
of the grain situation in March, 1918? Was fhere likely to be a 
serious shortage? If so, it was clearly the duty of the Board of 
Works, as of every other holder of land and consumer of grain, 
to do everything possible to relieve the shortage. (2) What was the 
exact position in March, 1918? Was there a large surplus of grain 
in the country? If so, the forecast was wrong and the expenditure 
not justified by the event. If, however, there was no great surplus 
—and we have been informed authoritatively that there was not— 
then the Board was clearly justified. Fo1 if these three hundred 
and forty-nine quarters had not been produced, and the many other 
quarters of grain grown by ourselves and our Allies because of a 
prospective need in 1918 had not been produced, the country might 
have failed to tide over. It is easy to imagine conditions in which 
oats would have been well worth more than 43s. per quarter to the 
community. Before condemning the Richmond and Bushey Park 
cultivations it is necessary to show not only that those conditions 
never arose, but that there was at no time any reasonable prospect 
of their arising. This no one has attempted to do. 

Turning to the purely agricultural side: the same scheme was 
recommended both for Bushey and Richmond Parks. At Bushey 
it succeeded, at Richmond it failed, agriculturally speaking. The 
possibility of failure in any case, and the high probability of failure 
if the ploughing was delayed after the second or third week in 
January, was pointed out before the work began, but Sir Alfred 
Mond took the risk. He had this justification—that it was not the 
time to play for safety. He produced food for the common stock 
at a time when it was badly needed; not as much as he would have 
liked, but more than if he had done nothing. A cultivation scheme 
must be looked at asa whole. There were three parts to Sir Alfred’s 
enterprise: cultivation in Richmond Park, cultivation in Bushey 
Park, and demonstration allotments in Regent’s Park. Two out of 
the three succeeded.—I am, Sir, &c., E. J. Russe. 

Lawes Agricultural Trust, Rothamsted 

Experimental Station, Harpenden. 





THE SOURCES OF TAXATION. 
(To Tue Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—After many months of discussion of the question of a capital 
levy, it seems clear that no satisfactory conclusion can be reached 
on two fundamental points: (1) Whether a sufficient sum could be 
raised by such a measure, short of wholesale confiscation of private 
property, which would enable the rate of the Income Tax to be 
seriously reduced; and (2) whether, if the Income Tax could in this 
way be seriously reduced, any security could be devised which would 
limit the action of a democratic House of Commons and prevent 
the tax from being raised again after a short interval to something 
like its former figure. In these circumstances would it not be well 
for those concerned to preserve the credit of the British Empire 
to turn from expedients which are largely illusory, if not pre- 
datory, to more practical inquiries—to a thorough exploration of 
the sources of taxation which may be open to a people determined 
(as we must hope) to increase enormously their productive capacity 





in the future—sources which should include novel experiments in 
State monopolies not only at home but in hitherto undeveloped 
parts of the Empire? We cannot indeed neglect the necessity ot 
reducing the fabulous total of our new National Debt. But we must 
surely move slowly and cautiously in this matter till our industrial 
position is more or less re-established and ensured, and till we know 
what may be possible in the way of securing some indemnity from 
defeated enemies whose main and avowed object from the first has 
been to pay their own costs by gigantic levies upon us. To embark at 
once on any plan for paring down interest on the Debt or to wipe it 
out by compulsory levies would be to invite disaster. But we need 
not exclude the consideration of measures which, after a sufficient 
interval (this is essential), might be undertaken with a view 
to a substantial though gradual diminution of the burden. Our 
present arrangements for securing an adequate contribution from 
property and property incomes by Death Duties and taxation of 
“unearned ” income are both inequitable and empirical and need 
drastic revision. It should be possible to work out, in substitution 
for these, a scheme of annual capital taxation (such as exists in some 
other countries) whith would produce a respectable sum to be set 
apart for reduction of Debt, leaving the produce of taxation 
generally, including a reorganized Income Tax, to meet the interest 
on the Debt and annual Budget expenditure. After a due interval 
for recovery and reconstruction, the Capital Tax might be fixea 
at a relatively high figure for a period of ten or twenty years (as 
might be necessary) to effect a sensible reduction of the Debt. In 
any case we shall have to be content with a much more modest 
attempt in this direction than our Bolshevist financiers, not all of 
them amateurs, appear to contemplate; and it may well be doubted 
whether any arrangement which does not take the management ot 
public finance out of the hands of party politicians, and invest it 
for a term of years in a body of experts representing all interests 
and given something like the position and permanence of Judges 
of the High Court, will be successful in steering the country 
through the dangers of the coming years.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 





“ LEIPZIGER NEUESTE NACHRICHTEN.” 
(To THE Eprtor or rue “‘ Specrator.'’] 
Str,—I understand that the Austrian postal authorities have for- 
bidden the circulation and delivery of the Leipziger Neueste 
Nachrichten owing to an attack recently published by this German 
newspaper on the House of Bourbon-Parma. This attack is con- 
sidered a direct insult to the Empress of Austria. As the Leip- 
ziger Neueste Nachrichten is the organ of the Prussian Crown 
Prince, this incident can serve for measuring the degree of tension 
reached in the relations between the “ rival allies ” of Habsburg 
and Hohenzollern.—I am, Sir, &., I, I. Branrs. 
Lausanne, July 17th. 


THE 





PRAETERIT AETAS. 
{To rue Epitor or tae “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—Is “S. W.” right in ascribing the depressing effect of hills 
on his friend to her growing old ? I well remember my first 
experience of that effect: I had gone from my Hampshire home 
to stay with friends in Hertfordshire, where rounded hills 
encircled us. I was only thirteen years old, and remarkably 
* undepressable,” but after bearing it for a week, I finally 
exploded with “I do wish you’d push down one of these hills and 
let me see out”! It was a long-standing joke among my friends, 
but the nostalgia for the open horizon was “no joke” to me 
(does a bear in a bear-pit feel it, poor beast ?). Hills, of course, 
are glorious. No one could feel unhappy where the Malvern 
Hills stand above the blue distances of the plain; or whero 
Dorset hills rise north, east, and west, but open for a southward 
sweep to the sea. It is the crowding round on every side that 
depresses “ 8. W.’s ” correspondent and me. Mountains have not 
the same effect (beyond the strong desire to climb and see over): 
I suppose their height and grandeur lead the thoughts up rather 
than out. But some of us pine for our open, windy spaces: to 
stand on a hillside on a summer evening, and watch, to the north- 
west, the sun setting across leagues of heather, and to the south, 
the moon rising over the distant Channel, is the ideal of at least 
one * Hampsaire Hoa.” 





THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS IN SIBERIA. 
{To THe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.'’] 
Sir,—I have found to-day (July 29th) in the North China Daily 
News—as telegraphed from Shanghai—what I have been looking 
for in our Press for weeks: a demand that we shall be repre- 
sented with the Czecho-Slovak forces now on the Siberian Railway. 
In the autumn of 1914 I was in Russia, and from the outbreak of 
the war Sir John Hanbury-Williams, Captain Blair, and, I think, 
two other English officers, represented us with a Russian army 
of several millions. At the beginning of October Lord Kitchener, 
wishing to be in close touch with the Russian War Office, sent 
three Russian-speaking officers, a Major of Artillery, a Captain, 
and a Lieutenant of the Yeomanry, to Petrograd. They had an 
office in the Russian War Office, and telegraphed to him 
twice daily what was important. These three officers, as well as 
those I have named, are well known by name and personally to 
such survivors of the Russian General Staff as may yet be fighting 
against the Germans, and would be able to keep their leaders 
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in touch with the Allies. We are daily expecting to hear that 
eonsiderable Japanese forces have been landed, and while it is 
essential that not a_ battalion of English or American 
troops be diverted from the West to the Far East, it is 
the more important that the existing forces on the Siberian 
Railway should be strengthened by the presence of accrediteil 
representatives of our Government. The advantages to the 
Allies of doing this at once, if indeed such efficers are not 
Bow en route, are too obvious to mention. Interference with the 
military plans of such leaders as Semenoff would not be attempted, 
but the Allied forces in the Far East will need, and have needed, 
to be co-ordinated and brought into touch with the rest of the 
Allies in Europe and America.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Athenacum Club. Srerren L. Norris. 





“REX V. BILLING.” 

(To tee Epiror or tHe “‘Sprcrator.’'] 
Sir,—My amazement is deepened by Professor Hazel’s letter in 
your issue of July 27th. Bowman v. The Secular Society decided 
that a bequest to that Society was good though the Society’s con- 
stitution was decidedly agnostic. The decision has nothing to do 
with conduct in Court. 1 am perfectly aware of the case in all 
its stages, and if Professor Hazel refers to it again he will see 
that what Best, J., decided was indecorum could now be upheld 
enly on the ground of the way it was said, not of what was said. 
Personally, I venture to doubt if any Judge would take notice of 
the most frankly atheistic statement if it were by any means 
near the issue being tried. Irrelevant remarks are not coniined 
to parties or their advisers. A High Court Judge sitting in 
Vacation protested against making decrees nisi absolute on the 
ground that he was a Christian; but no one was any the worse, 
and his colleague and senior is reported to have said that by 
parity of reason an agnostic Judge—e.g., Stephen, J.—could have 
objected to Trinity Masters as Assessors if he presided in an 
Admiralty Court. 

As to the Corpus Professorship, I am in error. I own it. I 
deplore it. I condemn it. Can I say more, except that I hope 
my sin is not mortal ?—I am, Sir, &e., E. T. Harcraves. 

80 Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LATE EX-EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 

(To rar Eprror or rHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 

fin,—I venture to think that the tone of your paragraph in the 
last issue of the Spectator on the murder of the ex-Emperor of 
Russia (described by you in the Bolshevik manner as Nicholas 
Romanoff) wiil cause many of your readers pain, astonishment, 
and dismay. We have had in the past and still have ex-Monarclis 
residing in this country, but hitherto courtesy has prevented us 
from alluding to them, tout court, by their family names. 

You remark on his feebleness of purpose, &c., but even the 
seant amount of pity aroused in you by his tragic end does not 
prompt you to do him the bare justice of reminding your readers 
that his loyalty to this country has been publicly vouched for by 
eur late Ambassador to Petrograd, Sir George Buchanan. His 
splendid messages to his troops rang like a trumpet-call and 
inspirited many of us when such utterances here were sadly 
Tacking and when our battle-cry at home was that unhappy 
phrase, “‘ Business as usual.” Whatever his weakness may have 
been, he is at least entitled to common pity and common courtesy 
now that he is dead. 

You state that he ‘“‘ was readily deluded by the Kaiser up to the 
moment of the war.”’ Surely he was not singular in that respect; 
the same might be said of many, if not of all our eminent and 
respected statesmen. Trustfulness in the word of your peers has 
not yet been considered a quality to be derided. 

That there should be such meagre and grudging notices in the 
public Press of the death of a Monarch, shot like a dog, and such 
a lack of expressed sympathy with the appalling position of his 
family, appears to me to be absolutely shocking. Apart from 
erdinary human feeling, is it fitting, to put it on the lowest 
grounds is it politic, that the Press of a country still calling 
itself a Monarchy should treat a tragedy which has scarcely been 
equalled in the history of the world with such callous indiffer- 
ence ? This attitude is only what might have been expected from 
some of your contemporaries, but we look to the Spectator for 
wider and juster views.—I am, Sir, &c., Susan G. Barrp. 

Colstoun, Haddington. 

[Our words, we think, were by no means unsympathetic, and 
were certainly not intended to be so. No one could look on 
unmoved at such a tragedy. But biographical honesty need not be 
mistaken for discourtesy or callousness. We could not call the 
Emperor’s character a strong one.—Eb. Spectator.) 


THE 


[To tae Epriror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I am glad to see that you are not among those who have !et 
pass the murder of the ex-Tsar without a few words of pity and 
commiseration in your last number. Those who think at all 
about human events must wonder at the complete silence with 
which his tragic passing away has been received, whether owing 
to action by the Censor, which is rather inconceivable; to sheer 








callousness, which has without doubt been one of the results of 
the blood-bath in whith the world has been plunged these three 
years past; or lastly, to the feelings of dismay and consternation 
of our men of light and leading, who have found themselves once 
more completely ignorant of the inner history and course of 
events in Russia which has ended in such dire catastrophe. One 
of the few kindly and critical notices on the career of the late 
Tsar is to be found in a letter written by Lord Esher in the 
Morning Post last week. To those who call to mind the history 
and end of another mighty Monarch whose feet were also, how- 
ever, of clay, whose reign was shorter than his, but who certainly 
was the cause, and the direct cause, of much more bloodshed, 
misery, and disaster—to those it seems that fate has not been 
kind to Nicholas IT. For the Emperor Napoleon III. managed to 
escape from the wrath that was surely overtaking him with a 
whole skin, and died amongst us in peace, and in the edour of 
sanctity, with all the appropriate signs of mourning and tributes 
of sympathy from his compassionate hosts and erstwhile allies. 
Truly says the preacher: “ All is vanity.’’-—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. C. B. 





THE LAND AND THE’ SOLDIER. 
(To tee Eptror or tue “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—In your interesting article the other day on the subject of 
sollier settlement you lay stress on a point which is constantly 
forgotten—that the amount of “‘ waste ” land in Great Britain is 
really very small, since practically all the acres which can be 
cultivated profitably are already being farmed. On the other hand, 
I would urge, as one farming in three counties, that if we are 
really set upon “‘ backing ”’ a large number of soldiers on to the 
land, the experiment had much better be tried in corpore vili—on 
land, that is, which is more or less waste, such as the moorlands of 
Seotland, of Northumberland, Westmorland, Cumberland, York- 
shire, and Wales, rather than upon land already successfully and 
profitably oecupied. To turn moorland, as to three-fourths of it, 
into fair pasture, and, as to the remaining fourth, into tolerable 
arable, might cost anything between £10 and £20 an acre, or even, 
sometimes, more; but we should at any rate have added, let us say, 
two or three millions of acres to our agricultural area by this 
method, whereas by turning farmers and labourers off good land 
to make way for soldiers we should add nothing to our agricultural 
resources while causing a good deal of hardship to those ousted. 
No doubt if good land is to be taken—of course, at a fair price— 
it ought to be, as you suggest, land belonging to the Crown and to 
corporate bodies rather than to individuals; but, even so, there 
would still be the question of the displacement of farmers and 
labourers, and I submit that for both of these classes provision 
should be made on reasonable terms in the Colonies. At the present 
moment I am myself ploughing out thirty acres of heather—or 
“ling,” to use the English name—and taking other steps to im- 
prove a moorland farm about seven hundred feet above sea level, 
and whatever the economic drawbacks to action of this cort on a 
large scale, I submit that it possesses the enormous advantage of 
not discouraging good farming, since not only would the occupiers 
disturbed be very few in number, but the land from which they 
would be ousted is at present yielding comparatively little in the 
way of agricultural produce. In our anxiety to be generous to 
those who have fought for us, let us beware lest we be unjust to 
other members of the community. No other class has suffered so 
much in purse and person by the war as the class of hereditary 
landowners, while there is scarcely a farming family in the king- 
dom which has not got one of its members at the front, and yet 
people too often talk as though there were no sort of connexion 
between the fighting men on the one side and the owners and 
occupiers of land on the other.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Scarcroft, near Leeds. C. F. Ryper. 





CHARACTER AND BRITISH APATHY.” 
(To rue Eprtor or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I hold no brief for the German nation—God forbid! This 
war has cost me a son. Though of genuine British stoek, this son 
was born over twenty-three years ago in Germany. When he was 
three months old we nearly lost him. Our German doctor, so 
callous that no patient was anything to him but a subject, sug- 
gested it were better he should die. Another German doctor, as 
tender as a loving mother, nursed him back to ‘ife. 

This war has brought the worst elements in the German race 
to the surface, and for this the whole nation deserves punishment 
that cannot be too severe. Still I refuse to believe that there is no 
human feeling left in Germany, which, when this madness has 
passed, will help to purify the whole nation. Have we not a 
Humanity League in Holland formed of Germans who abhor their 
country’s deeds? And what about men like the author of 
J’Accuse ? Can we not also count among this humane element 
Prince Lichnowsky, late German Ambassador in England, and 
now a fugitive in Switzerland, on account of his revelations ? 

A Belgian writer, Ferd. van der Vorst, in a recent booklet 
entitled La Nation criminclle, étude historique de la déformation 
morale allemande, puts the number of independent States in 
Germany at the time of the French Revolution at fourteen 
hundred. When we remember that the male descendants of 
these princelings have preserved their nobility even when they 
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have become humble stationmasters, and that at the outbreak of 
the war they filled all the most important posts in the Army and 
the Government, we begin to realize to what extent the nation 
was permeated by a caste that is now fighing for its life. 

After 1815, when the effects of the French Revolution created 
the first longings for Constitutional liberty, the Hohenzollerns 
and other princely States, inspired by Metternich, commenced 
the struggle against democracy. Since then the whole educational 
system, the whole system of Government, both in Church and 
State, have had but one end, the enslavement of the nation in the 
trammels of autocracy for the preservation of the ruling dynas- 
ties. Hence this war and every war since 1864.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Liversedge. A. B. Burrows. 





THE WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND. 
{To Tre Eprror or THE “ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—I venture once more to ask for your valuable support in 
appealing for help for the Women’s Holiday Fund. We are not 
now assisting mere holiday-makers, but only those suffering from 
the nerve-racking conditions brought about by the losses and 
anxieties entailed by this terrible war. There seems (if we may 
judge by the enormous sums realized by the present sales of 
jewels and pictures and silver) to be plenty of money somewhere, 
of which a very small proportion—say fives and tens out of 
thousands of pounds—would save many a poor woman from a 
complete breakdown of nerves and health. We know that we 
shall not appeal in vain to your readers, who have always so 
generously responded in former years.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Heven A. Pownatn. 

8 Ashley Place, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

P.S.—Any contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
Secretary, 76 Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, or by Mrs. 
Frank Pownall, 8 Ashley Place, S.W. 1. 





“ HOWLERS.” 
[To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sm,—Q. “‘ What is a fool’s paradise?” A. “ Please, Sir, a lunatic 


asylum.”—I am, Sir, &c., D. A. W. W. 








POETRY. 
$$$ 
THE FALSE BRETHREN. 





[‘‘Seamen never forget and seamen never forgive, and they have 
Icoked upon their dead not once but a hundred times. . . . In every 
foreign port the Germans will be marked men—branded to their very 


souls with the mark of Cain.’’]) 


Yr have shamed the mother that bore ye, 
Ye have shamed your mother, the sea; 
Ah, would ye were dead before ye 
Had drawn your breath from me! 
My kindly laws ye have broken— 
The laws my children have known; 
Ye shall keep the eternal token 
Of the doom ye must bear alone. 


My life is a life of striving; 
And my winds and my waves have made, 
Through the storm and the spindrift driving, 
The men who are ne’er afraid; 
So quick to rescue a brother 
In the hour of his utmost need, 
The cali for help from another 
Is the call they are first to heed. 


This is their highest guerdon— 
Never to shrink from the task, 
But if life or death be the burden 
To share it is all they ask. 
When the gale roars up from the forties, 
Lre the fog shuts down like a pall, 
They hear through its furious sorties 
The souls in peril that call. 


But ye! there is no repaying 
For the evil ye have wrought, 
And all your whining and praying 
Shall avail your murderers naught! 
Ye have spat on all things human, 
Ye have hardened your hearts and sworn 
To spare neither child nor woman, 
Nor your brethren of woman born. 


Oh, the brave ships that I cherished 
As they sailed forth gay and free! 
Oh, the anguish when they perished— 
When you took them away from me! 
With the fangs of wolves ye have rent them 
And toppled their tall masts down— 
Ye have laughed, as under ye sent them, 
To see the children drown! 
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Children or women—ye left them 
To cold and hunger and thirst; 
With sneers and gibes ye bereft them, 
And therefore ye are accurst! 
For this is the doom ye inherit 
As long as my waves endure— 
This is the wrath that ye merit, 
The penalty ye secure: 
Not in all the years hereafter 
Shall a hand be stretched to greet, 
And the seaman’s friendly laughter 
Shall turn to scorn when ye mect; 
Ye shall sail unheeded, unspoken, 
Wherever your flag ye show; 
Its broad black stripe is the tcken 
Of the evil deeds ye know! 


Sheme of my breast, oh never 
Shall ye call me mother againt 

And this is your fate for ercr— 
To carry the mark of Cain! 


Philadelphia. Epwarp Fier. 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of vicw is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 








r 
BOOKS. 
—<—__—_- 
GOVERNMENT AND THE WAR.* 

PROFESSOR SPENSER WILKINSON has collected in this volume son e 
Oxford lectures delivered before the war and other lectures and 
essays written since 1914, the general purpose of which is “ to set 
forth the lines upon which a British Government must wo:k if it is 
to obtain victory.” ‘* I have given my life,’ says the author, ‘ to 
trying to get to know what can be known about war and to the 
endeavour to arouse my countrymen to the realities of their position.” 
Like most prophets who will not prophesy smooth things, he has 
found his warnings ignored and his advice derided. But, unlike 
Laocoon, whom Minerva slew for warning the Trojans, he has lived 
to sec his predictions come true, and to find his proposals in regard 
to the direction of the war accepted—in part at least— by reluctant 
politicians. Long before 1914 the author was pointing out to his 
Oxford audiences the dangerous fallacy inherent in the Pacificist 
belief that disarmament would be a short cut to the ideal of universal 
peace, and urging that a European war could only be avoided if 
the groups of Powers continued to balance one another so that war 
would seem to involve too great a risk for any one Power. In 
June, 1914, when most Englishmen regarded war as an event that 
was only remotely possible though highly improbable, the author 
lectured on ‘‘ What is War ? ’ showing how modern conflicts tended 
to occupy the whole energies of the nations engaged. ‘* The nation, 
like the individual, has to stake itself upon its conduct, which in its 
case we call policy, and must be true to itself even at the risk of 
destruction.” The author contended that “in proportion as States 
become efficiently organized as communities, providing for their 
members the conditions of a good life, they will refrain from un- 
necessary wars and from quarrels that do not vitally concern them.” 
Professor Spenser Wilkinson did not know that six weeks later the 
greatest of all wars would begin, but his argument was just. Ger- 
many would not have forced war on Europe if she had not believed 
that neither Russia nor France was “ efficiently organized,’’ and 
that we were completely disorganized by domestic faction and by 
the widely cherished delusion that war was an obsolete practice, 
The author has always maintained that, so long as there were 
separate States in the world, there would or might be wars between 
them, and that it was the primary duty of every State to be prepared 
to defend itself. The events of the past four years must have 
persuaded every reasonable man that Professor Spenser Wilkinson 
was right, but his case was worth placing on record. 

In two lectures of 1912, now printed for the first time, the auther 
discussed very frankly ‘‘the present feeling in Germany that 
England is the enemy.”’ The facts were perfectly well known at the 
time to any one who cared to read the German newspapers and 
reviews or who travelled in Germany. Those people who had 
German acquaintances will recall the steadily increasing anxiety 
with which they spoke or wrote of the possibility of war with Great 
Britain, at a time when the British public was blissfully ignorant 
of any reason for quarrelling with the Germans, and ready to 
welcome the German deputations that visited us at intervels until 
within a few weeks of the outbreak of hostilities. The German 
Admirelty was steadily building “‘ a fighting fleet so strong that a 
war with the adversary strongest at sea would be so dangerous to 
that adversary as to imperil his position as a Power.” It was 
B. Government and the War, By Spenser Wilkinson, London: Constable and (Co, 
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openly admitted by German naval writers that Germany’s aim was 
to wrest from us the naval predominance upon which our Empire 
is and must be based. The ultimate object was to put an end to the 
historic mission of our Navy as “the fly-wheel or balance-weight 
in the European system, which is an association of independent 
States for the purpose of resisting the domination of any one Great 
Power.’’ Germany would thus have attained the ‘‘ World-Power” 
which she coveted. We all know nowadays that Germany seriously 
entertained these projects. But when the author was discussing 
them in 1912 it was the fashion in Great Britain, especially arnong 
politicians and men of business, to ridicule or rebuke any one who 
ventured to suggest that the German naval and military propa- 
gandists might be in earnest. As late as New Year, 1914, the 
present Prime Minister, then Mr. Asquith’s chief colleague, issued a 
personal denunciation of armaments, which could only mean that 
he wanted to reduce the Navy Estimates in order to devote more 
money to “‘ social reforms.’’ Mr. Lloyd George said at the time 
that our relations with Germany were very friendly, and that 
the Germans had relaxed their efforts to increase their 
Navy so as to strengthen their Army, which—so ran the 
assumption---was no concern of ours. It is one of the ironies 
of history that the man who would have unwittingly sacrificed the 
command of the sea in January, 1914, should have had to assume 
the conduct of the war which came seven months later to upset his 
confident predictions. We can all see now that to reduce our 
navel programme at that time might have been fatal. Every one 
adinits that the “ burden of armaments,” which was a favourite 
suLject with Liberal economists, was a mere trifle compared to the 
burden of war. But the author saw these truths long before the 
war had impressed them on the dullest mind. In 1912 he was 
urging the country to look to its defences, on the ground that if 
we were obviously well prepared by sea and land Germany would 
think better of her bellicose design. His advice was not taken, 
but it might have kept the peace, whereas the alternative policy 
of doing nothing and pretending that Germany was our very good 
friend unquestionably hastened on the war. 

In the closing chapters of his book Professor Spenser Wilkinson 
sets out his reasons for proposing that the war chiefs of the Navy 
andthe Army should be in personal contact with the Prime Minister, 
who must direct the war. The Dardanelles Expedition, which 
he discusses in somo detail, was planned by civilians in disregard 
of the opinions of their naval advisers. It is not clear that the 
full moral of that unfortunate enterprise has been mastered, but 
the author has to record some advance towards his ideal. The 
definite assumption by the First Sea Lord of the name and functions 
of a Chief of the Naval Staff, freed from all administrative routine, 
was a step in the right direction. The precise position of the Chief 
of the Army Staff, under the recent Army Order, in relation to the 
Secretary for War and to the Generalissimo is somewhat obscure, 
It may be said that as General Foch has been entrusted with full 
powers by all the Allied Governments, he enjoys even greater 
responsibility than that which the author would assign to the military 
chief of the British Army. We may take it that General Foch 
alone directs the operations on the Western Front. Our success 
in the present battle is in no small degree due to that fact. Marl- 
borough, who was at the head of an Army of tess happily united 
Allies, said in a letter of 1705 to the Pensioner of Holland, which 
is quoted by Professor Spenser Wilkinson, that the Blenheim 
campaign was‘a triumph because he as General had power to act as 
he thought proper, according to the best of his judgment, without 
being obliged ever to communicate what he intended further than 
he thought convenient, and that Councils of War were likely to 
spoil the next year's campaign. But the position of Generalissimo 
is exceptional. What the author wants, we take it, is to ensure 
that a Prime Minister shall receive the best expert advice on naval 
and military matters at first hand, and not as filtered through 
the brains of two or more of his civilian colleagues. If the war 
goes on long enough, we shall perhaps learn as a nation to have 
some respect for the expert. At any rate, the breaking down of 
the old rule that a Minister must be a Member of Parliament—so 
that General Smuts, for example, is a member of the War Cabinet— 
has made it possible for the Prime Minister to introduce one sailor 
and one professional soldier into the War Cabinet if he cares to do 
so. The essential thing, however, is that the Prime Minister and 
the War Cabinet should believe in the naval and military advisers 
whom they have chosen, and act upon their advice. For our 
part, we hold that in a democracy like ours it is right and 
necessary for the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary 
for War to be civilians and directly responsible to Parliament. 





BRITAIN’S WAR-RELIEF WORK IN FRANCE.* 

Tue aim of this record could not be better described than in the 
words of M. Paul Cambon when he speaks of “‘ the admirable work of 
the men and women of Great Britain who have come, as in a holy 

* For Dauntless France: an Account of Britain's Aid for the French Wounded 
and Victims of the War, Compiled for British Red Cross Societies and the 
British Committee of the French Cross by Laurence Binyon. With Preface by His 
Excellency Paul Cambon, French Ambassador, and with Illustrations by a 
Dulac, A, N. Cotterell, Mrs, Wilfrid de Glehn, Herbert Ward, and William Rothenstein. 
London; Hodder and Stoughton, (10s, 6d. net.] 














Crusade, to the succour of their brethren in France.” The 
French Ambassador does well to insist that its abiding value ig 
not to be looked for in the mere chronicle of activities—the founding 
and maintaining of hospitals and canteens, the equipping and 
working of motor-ambulances, the rebuilding of shattered villages 
in devastated regions, and the caring for refugees—so much as in 
the spirit in which this task has been undertaken, and the earnest 
which it affords for the future. It is animated throughout by a 
love of France and the French soldier. The story is told in no 
spirit of complacency or national glorification; no names are 
mentioned in the body of the work. The vast majority of the 
seven thousand six hundred men and women who have gone out 
to help the wounded and the victims of the war are volunteers, 
many of them elderly men, and they have done so with a full con- 
sciousness that their service was a privilege; that they have 
gained more than they have given. And they are fortunate in 
their interpreter, for it needed the vision of a poet to do justice to 
so inspiring a theme, and the vivid impressions derived from Mr, 
Binyon's extensive travels throughout France in war time, both 
in and out of the war zone, form a most enlightening supplement 
to his full and careful record of British Red Cross activities down 
to the close of 1917. 

In its earlier stages the story is largely one of improvisation; 
but, with all her unpreparedness, England started with one initial 
advantage in the provision of trained nurses and the superior 
standing and organization of the nursing profession. The need in 
France was first met by the French Flag Nursing Corps, founded in 
October, 1914, by an English lady educated in France, and taken 
over in 1917 by the Comité Britannique of the French Red Cross, 
the central body in London whose function has been to co-ordinate 
and expedite the various units accepted by the French, to prevent 
overlapping and waste, forward stores, supplies, and equipment, 
and, in conjunction with the Anglo-French Committee of the British 
Red Cross and the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, to sift the creden- 
tials of volunteers. Tho multifarious and never-ending dutics of 
this body, which employs two thousand people, are described in 
“A Day at the Comité Britannique.’’ As for the British nurses in 
France, no attempt is made to minimize the difficulties they en- 
countered at first, working without independence in improvised 
war hospitals in a foreign land, and hampered by differences of 
customs, methods, and religion. It is enough to say that the 
Sisters and women surgeons won through by sheer efficiency and 
skill. A certain amount of inevitable friction gave place to cordial 
support and official recognition. Here as elsewhere the story is 
one of progressive harmony. The most exciting part of the 
book is that which deals with the work of the Convoys—the ambu- 
lances for the wounded. Of these British volunteer convoys it 
may indeed be said guae regio nostri non plena laboris ? It is im- 
possible to discriminate between the arduous and heroic work of 
the different sections. The prevailing temper was one of eager 
readiness for hard and dangerous work, and a resentment of idleness. 
Indeed, all this part of the narrative is a wonderful proof of the 
sustained heroism of the ambulance workers and drivers, and the 
readiness of volunteers to take extra risks. 

The story of the Hospitals begins with the activities of the volun- 
tary organizations all over the British Isles—Working Parties and 
Hospital Supply Depots—which worked independently for the first 
year of the war, but since September, 1915, have been placed under 
the department of a special Director-General appointed by the War 
Council, the gifts being sent out through the Comité Britannique or 
the French War Emergency Fund. In this war-relief work the 
Dominions have been liberal in contributions, Canada sending 
great gifts in cash besides equipping two hospitals, while 
Australasia has collected £500,000, The French War Emer- 
gency Fund, started by an English lady, works for the French 
military hospitals, of which there are four thousand three hundred 
and seven ; the French Red Cross has some seventeen hundred of 
its own to serve. The first offer made to the French Government 
was that of the Queen Victoria Memorial Hospital at Nice in August, 
1914. This was an exceptional case, practically all the other 
British-equipped hospitals having been improvised for the needs of 
the war. The narrative begins with the episode of the English 
nurses at Namur. Dux femina facti: two complete hospital units 
under the charge of women surgeons left for France by September 
12th, 1914. Thenceforward the moyement is continuous and 
ubiquitous, the work being complicated by the need of transforming 
old buildings, chdteaux, schools, hotels, to meet the new require- 
ments. In this work, carried out with remarkable energy and suc- 
cess, English and American residents in France have taken a promi- 
nent part, but all quarters of the Empire have contributed their share 
in staff and equipment. The keynote throughout is the desire to 
spend and be spent in the great cause. ‘* Light work is not to the 
mind of doctors and nurses. They crave for arduous days and 
nights; they want to be used to the last of their strength and 
experience ; not to fulfil a prescribed duty only, but to give ail they 
can and all they know.’ The work of the Scottish Women’s 
Hospital would have gladdened the soul of Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake ; 
but the whole story is lit by the fire of self-sacrifice. 
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The work of the Canteens, which originated in an organ‘zation 
eveated on a small scale by a patriotic Frenchman, has grown to 
yast dimensions. The first of the Comité’s canteens was opened at 
Hazebrouck Stationin February, 1915: they are now to be reckoned 
by the hundred, and, with the recreation huts, form “ little islands 
of refuge in the ocean of waste and loss and monotonous hardship.” 
fhe appreciation of French officers in command cannot be better 
shown thon in the words cf a Commandant d’Etapes to the ladyin 
charge of the Cantine Anglaise at R. : “ Je n’hésite pas ale proclamer 
bion haut, vous étes la providence de l'armée de Verdun”; and the 
fecling of the *‘ Canteeners ’’ is summed up in the saying of one of 
the workers after a Christmas gathering: “I felt fearfully happy 
that we had given so much joy to the poor French soldiers.”’ Another 
‘leeply interesting chapter deals with the relief work of the Society 
of Friends in the devastated zones, work which begen in the winter 
of 1914. The problem of housing has been intense, but gveatest 
of allis thet of ill-health and disease. In the department of agricul- 
ture a specially urgent need was that of repairing the systematic 
destruction of fruit-trees, that deliberately diabolic expression of 
Schadenfreule which surprised a world already accustomed to 
German savagery. 

Of the various *‘ impressions *’ which complete the volume we 
have not space to say more than that they fulfil the remark cf the 
editor—-that ‘* the glory of man was never so great as in this war 
from which ‘ glory’ has been banished.” Whether it be in ‘‘ the 
day of an orderly,’ the accounts of visits to hospitals in Paris or in 
the provinces, to ruins and refugees, to the lines at Verdun, to the 
sanetoria of the Midi, one learns toe recognize how love of France 
has called helpers to her service from all quarters of the world, and 
how her enduring soul is incarnate in the poilu, hating war but 
flinching from no suffering or calamity to save his beloved country ; 
patient in pain, exquisitely graceful in his gratitude and goodwill 
to his nurses, 





WORKHOUSE CHARACTERS.* 

Tuis is a “ good book **—in every sense of the phrase. It is well 
written, it is realistic, it is humorous, and it is edifying. All this 
does not efiect the fact that it is grim. No one will read it 
Without a feeling of sadness and alarm. Is life really so bitterly 
hard for some, for many, people ? Can it be helped? We mean 
is the community in fault, and can it reform itself and ease the 
suffering of its poorest members? If not, what will happen? 
** What will ye do in the end thereof ?”’ The worst is that, so far 
2s the scene of action of these “ character sketches ”’ is concerned, 
«ll the expensive “improvements ”’ of the last few years seem to 
have been of small avail. Public charity, however adequate its 
amount, however able its administration, is utterly unpalatable 
to its recipients. Old people are described as unhappy under the 
Poor Law system. The younger people, caught mostly through 
their own fault in its toils, despair. Children brought up in barrack 
schools, perfect though these may be in “ plant ” and organization, 
scem to enter life with a sense of deprivation and resentment which 
ill equips them for its struggle. 

Almost all the pictures which Mrs, Nevinson draws for us make 
t sad impression, and in one or two cases we cannot bear to look 
long at them. The old woman who can neither hear nor see, who 
complains that the nurse is cruel to her, is a tragic figure indeed, 
The “ fierce, aching blackness”’ before her eyes, the ceaseless 
rumblings * like trains in a tunnel ”’ which distress her ears, deaf 
to all but imaginary sounds, horrify us. No one is of any comfort 
Yo her but a Methodist parson who tells of the New Jerusalem, and, 
diverging in human kindness from strict orthodoxy, assures her that 
she will there once more see the sight she longs for, It is nothing 
romantic or wonderful, only the tea-table of her childhood with 
the Western sun shining in across a row of red geraniums in the 
window. She talks a great deal, poor soul, indulging in long 
Methodist musings. The other inhabitants smile at her hopes 
of Heaven not unkindly. The tone of the workhouse, Mrs. Nevinson 
tells us, though perfectly tolerant, inclines to scepticism. We 
wonder whether this is quite true. It is very sad if it is so among 
men and women terribly in need of spiritual consolation. Any- 
how, the clergy seem to be liked well enough by the ‘‘ House.” 
Among the uneducated age confers something almost equivalent 
to rank. The attitude of the aged workhouse inhabitant towards 
the world at large would appear to be condescending, more especially 
towards the clergy. ‘ I like little Walker, what there is of him,” 
says one friendly critic of a favourite parson. Mr. Walker is the 
incumbent of a neighbouring church, and the friend who “ likes ” 
him listens each dey to hear the bell rung for evensong—* a kind 
of prayers that he says chiefly to ‘isself.” 

There are people of course whose spirits not even blindness 
averavated by the workhouse can demp. We hear of one eccentric 
znd rather intemperate old woman whose great desire was always 
to go out for walks alone. ‘* No, I sha’n't get run over by no motor- 
ear,” she assures the Guardian who would dissuade her. ‘* The 
Lord may have taken the sight of my eyes, but He has left me an 


* Workhouse Characters, and other Sketches of the Life of the Poor, By Margaret 
Wybre Nevinson, L,L.A, London; Allen and Unwin, [3s, 6d, net.) 
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uncommon sharp pair of ears and a nose like a ferret, and by this 
special mercy I can hear the things stinking end rampaging long 
afore they're near me.”’ Why is it that it should seem so ludicrous 
to speak of hearing a stink ? It is not more absurd in reality than 
the constant use of phrases which apply to one art in the criticism of 
another. To speak of the colours of a piece of music is very like 
speaking of the sound of a smell. 

Not a very high ideal of marriage is to be found in work- 
houses apparently. Half the sad stories told to Mrs. Nevinson 
concern the drunkenness, cruelty, or immora'sty of a husbend or 
father. It is a strange thing how much less prone men seem to 
be to complain and vilify their relations. A good many women 
who come into the workhouse for confinement glory in 
unmarried motherhood. ‘I don’t say as I envies you married 
ladies your rings or your slavery,” says “ a tall, handsome woman,” 
who explains that she wes put off marriage very early in life by 
the fact that her father beat her mother to death. ‘ I lives clean 
and respectable,” she continues—‘ no drinking, no bed language ; 
my children never see nor hear what I saw and heard, and they 
are mine—mine—mine.”’ Some wives kindly excuse, but very 
few indeed of those who get into the workhouse praise, their hus- 
bands. One woman tells indulgently of a husband who, being 
constantly out of work and hungry, “ took to sleeping with a 
carving-knife under his pillow, and hitting me about cruel. 1 
knew it was only trouble, and didn’t think wrong of the man,” 
she adds in kindly parenthesis. For her part, she agrees with the 
old-fashioned notion that every man should support his wife. 
“ Granny says they most always did in her day, and rich people 
does still, I suppose, but it ain't the fashion down our street, and 
it falls heavy on the woman what with earning short money and 
being most always confined.”’ There is a really very amusing 
story here told of an elderly widow who, having been married to a 
Frenchman for a few years in her youth, finds herself accounted 
en alien. She is very angry at being supposed to be anything 
but English, and it seems to her absurd that so slight an event 
a3 marriage should affect her nationality. Husbands, she says, 
are “* come-by-chance ” sort of people. ‘ You go for a walk in 
the moonlight, and you kisses each other, and then, efore you're 
clear in your mind, you're standing at the altar, and the ‘ better for 


? 


worse ’ curse a-thundering over you.” 

Occasionally the reader is tempted to wonder whether Mrs, 
Nevinson does not put into her paupers’ mouths language more 
bookish than they could have used, but she vouches for the faithful- 
ness of her portraits, and no doubt many paupers have come down 
in the world, sometimes a very long way. Mrs. Nevinson tells 
us of a Greek scholar—a woman—who dies of delirium tremens 
in the workhouse infirmary while still young. Our authoress 
is quite as sorry for her heroines when their misfortunes are their 
own fault as when they are wholly undeserved. The ordinary 
reader is not capable as a rule of this extreme of sympathy, and 
will find comfort now and then as he reads in the reflection that at 
least a good many of Mrs. Nevinson’s ‘‘ characters *’ have brought 
their terrible misfortunes on themselves. All these workhouse 
stories belong to the past, the near past no doubt, but to the time 
before the war. Many workhouses have been evacuated, and 
their scattered inhabitants have found shelter in other institutions. 
Wounded soldiers have taken the places of the rate-supported 
poor, 





SHOOTING DAYS.* 

A CFRTAIN metephysician recently misanthropically remarked 
(a propos of Euclid) that it appeared impossible for any book to 
combine accuracy with intelligibility, still less with charm. (He 
went on to denounce Euclid, who possessed neither, as a mere 
outrage.) But of Captain Eric Parker's Shooting Days it is hard 
to say whether the charming grace of the style or the learnedness 
of the author is more to be admired. Those who read the Spectator 
before the war are already familiar with Captain Parker's skill as a 
naturalist and his wide knowledge of the history and lore of both 
shooting and fishing. 

Military werk haskepthim far from grouse moor and covert ever 
since 1914, and in the present fascinating volume he seeks to solace 
himself by calling up before him the scenes end circumstances 
of long delightful (or sometimes exasperating) days of his beloved 
sport. Hefondles the memory of each satisfactory shot, recalls every 
stone and bush, end brings the scent of bog-myrtle, or the gurgle 
of the trout-stream, or the tap-tap of beaters’ sticks, or the thrill 
of sn oncoming covey, before the reader with amazing vividness. 
His eye for scenery is extraordinary, and he seems to be familiar 
with every type of landscape and variety of beast and bird that 
England, Scotland, and Weles severally afford. As for the actual 
sport, he is catholic in his taste, and despises neither the vain 
tramp over Irish moors after a solitary bird that is not there, 
ven rooks, rabbits, and rats 


he turns “ to favour and to prettiness.” For if he must choose 


* Shocting Days. By Captain Evie Parker (Shooting Editor of the Field), London: 
John Murray, [€s, net.) 
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one extreme, he will incline to simplicity, and he is very well content 
with the shooting which our forefathers knew :— 


“I like to think of the pleasure of going out with a couple of 
aan on a big, rough hillside with thick hedgerows and great 
clumps of gorse and bramble; blackberries shining in clusters, 
bright and dark in the sun, scenting the warm hill; birch-trees 
flickering yellow or suddenly undressing in a quiver of wind after 
the night’s frost, which is one of the most delicate sights of an 
autumn day ; dew on the grass in shadow, bell heather still crimson ; 
a stray peacock butterfly, ornate scabious; partridges rattling up out 
of ling and bracken; the spaniels’ whimper in the hollow of a 
gorse-clump, and then a pheasant, young or cold, a out 
beyond with a prodigious clatter—just the very shot which our 
great- dfathers used to get, ee the same hill, 1 like to think, 
in their gaiters and top-hats, and with their long muzzle-loaders ; 
just the shot which Colonel Peter Hawker and the second Lord 
Malmesbury knew how to be sure of (which I am certainly not 
always) and knew how to write about afterwards. I like it, and 
hope I always shall ; better, in its easy liberty and the solitude of 
it, and the pleasure of getting tired in autumn synshine, than the 
ordered béating and waiting, the busyness of two and a loader, 
and the rigours of a gallery outside the best of coverts in mid- 
December.’ 


His book will be a treasury of real delight not only to every exiled 
and homesick sportsman, but to every one who has known the free 
joys of moor, field, and stream. 





FICTION. 





KAREN.* 

Mas. Srpawick’s new novel is the story of a high-spirited English 
girl who marries a German officer of rank before the war, 
remains in Germany for two years after his death, and when tho 
situation becomes impossible escapes to Switzerland by the aid of 
an American Attaché. It is unnecessary at this time of day to 
dwell on Mrs. Sidgwick’s equipment as a novelist, her knowledge of 
both countries, and her intimate acquaintance with German social 
and domestic organization What concerns us is the use she has 
made of her materials, and how far she has suceeded in winning sym- 
pathy for her heroine. It is true that Karen was a self-willed young 
woman, who had no restraining influences at home, but her marriage, 
in view of her ardent patriotism and the unmistakable warnings 
she read in the temper of her German hosts, is a big fence to clear. 
Besides, Wolfram Graf von Hohenroda was not exactly an amiable 
character. He was harsh to his little delicate son by a previous 
marriage, unyielding in asserting the privileges of his caste, and 

ssitively rude in his manners to social inferiors, civilians, and 

ews. But he was in love with Karen, and she with him. Mrs. 
Sidgwick boldly cuts the Gordian knot—the inevitable friction 
between husband and wife during the war—by killing him off in a 
duel with an ill-conditioned cousin two days before the mobilization 
in July, 1914. His memory is thus unstained, for he had sacrificed 
his life in resentment of an insult to his wife. But Karen, who lives 
on with the old Graf, a truculent Prussian whose voice always 
reminded her of Fafner, and his well-domesticated Grifin, expiates 
the rashness of her marriage in two years of unmitigated discomfort. 
She is courageous to a fault ; her intervention on behalf of English 
prisoners of war brutally assaulted in the streets by civilians exposes 
her to personal violence ; she shelters escaped prisoners. In short, 
she refuses to play the game as her “‘ in-laws ’’ would have her play 
it, and but for the devotion of the American Attaché might have 
shared the fate of Nurse Cavell. It is all told in Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
admirable st yle—lucid, terse, vivacious—and enlivened by brilliant 
portraits of pastors and professors, Jews and Gentiles, an over- 
worked schoolboy goaded to attempted suicide by a tyrannical 
tutor, and a delightfully insular English lady’s-maid. But in so 
far as it amounts to propaganda—which it undoubtedly does— 
the book suffers from being cast in the form of fiction. Invention, 
no matter how well fortified by observation, can never be as con- 
vincing as a plain statement of actual experience. Besides, Karen 
put her head into the tiger’s mouth. Viewed as a weapon of 
offence, the novel is handicapped by its plot. But probably no 
other living writer could have handled it more ingeniously and 
effectively. 





ReavaBLe Novers.—The Lonely Stronghold. By Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds. (Cassell and Co, 6s.)—A decidedly original story of 
life in an old “ Pele” in theextreme North of England. The author 
contrives to introduce exciting adventures without their becoming 
incredible.———Second Marriage. By Viola Meynell. (Martin 
Secker. 6s.)—-There is more than a touch of poetry in this novel of 
life in the Fens. The romance of the engineer in the creation of 
machinery is very cleverly suggested. The Return of the Soldier. 
By Rebecca West. (Nisbet and Co. 5s.)—A poignant and most 
skilful description of a diseased condition, varieties of which are 
only too common at present. So little is known of psycho- 
therapeutics that no one can deny the possibility of the success 
of the experiments by which the hero is cured, but the lay reader 
may find it rather difficult to believe. 








© Karen, By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, London: Collins. [6s net.] 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


— j——— 
(Notice in this column does not necessartly preclude subsequent review.) 


Tae Aveust Monrutins.—The Nineteenth Century has a timely 
article on “‘ The Greatest ‘ League of Nations’ ”’ by Lord Sydenham, 
who points out the great and obvious difficulties in the path of a 
League of Nations, and goes on to say that ‘‘ meanwhile the greatest 
League the world has ever known is a tremendous fact.”’ ‘‘ We shall 
not win the war by planning Leagues of Peace,”’ but “the Holy 
Alliance against the forces of evil remains, and when it is crowned 
with victory it can be turned into a powerful agency for maintaining 
the peace of the world.”’ Professor Dicey in a paper entitled “‘ Burke 
on Bolshevism ”’ discusses Burke as a prophet and the lessons of his 
teaching for modern England, the most vital of which is ‘“‘ Beware 
of Bolshevism at home,” as exemplified, for instance, in wild 
schemes of ‘‘ Federalism.”” Mr. Edwyn Bevan's study of “ The 
New Marxism ” is important as showing how the real leaders of 
German Socialism have moved far away from the old-fashioned 
Socialism professed in this country. Sir J. D. Rees and Mr. Moreton 
Frewen contribute articles on India, the one in praise of the Montagu 
Report, the other mainly concerned with the silver question. Sir 
Theodore Cook's detailed account of a recent book by Dr. Nicolai, 
Professor of Physiology at Berlin, protesting against the war, is 
highly interesting ; the author lost his Chair and was imprisoned, 
and escaped in June to Denmark by aeroplane. Sir Francis Piggott 
draws attention to a mistake in the English version of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, which seems to have caused endless confusion in the 
history of our naval policy with regard to enemy trade by sea. A 
special and limited Agreement with France in 1713 has been per- 
verted into an acceptance of the doctrine that a neutral flag would 
cover enemy goods, contrary to our immemorial! practice before 
and since that time. In the Fortnightly Mr. Archibald Hurd 
has a valuable article on ‘The Illusion of Victory—Germany’s 
Discovery,’’ in which he shows how our silent Navy, with the help 
of the Allied Fleets, is bringing to naught all Germany’s successes 
on land. The German Emperor has found, like Napoleon, that he is 
impotent against our sea-power. ‘‘ The process of exhaustion is 
proceeding more rapidly in the twentieth than it did in the nine- 
teenth century because the enemy countries are less independent 
of sea-power than was the Napoleon-ruled Continent.” ‘* Con- 
scription is drawing the blood of Germany while sea-power is 
strangling her.’’ In ‘‘'The Murder of General Pourgasoff”’ Mr. 
E. H. Wilcox describes one terrible incident in the collapse of the 
Russian Army. He attributes the rapid spread of Bolshevism in 
the ranks to the fatal order of the Revolutionary Government 
that the ex-Tsar’s corrupt police should be sent to the front and dis- 
tributed through the Army, where they spread infection like typhoid 
“ earriers.”” Dr. D. J. Hill, a former American Ambassador in Berlin, 
gives his “‘ Impressions of the Kaiser,’’ especially in 1908, when it 
seemed possible for a moment that Prince Bilow as Chancellor 
would induce the German Emperor to become a less irresponsible 
despot. Sir Oliver Lodge in an article on “‘ Humanistic Science ” 
says: “‘ Never divorce literature and science ; let them be taught 
and enjoyed together.”’ ‘The Contemporary has an article by Sir 
John Macdonell entitled ‘The League of Nations in Jeopardy.” 
The project, he says, is “‘ in danger of being smothered by praise,” 
and no one takes it very seriously. ‘‘ Could not something useful, 
though necessarily imperfect, be done with little delay ? Could not 
the Entente Powers continue to act together after peace, and by 
joint economic pressure carry out the main object of a League of 
Nations ?”’ In this Sir John Macdonell, as a supporter of the idea, 
comes very near, it will be seen, to Lord Sydenham, who distrusts it. 
Mr. J. A. Murray Macdonald in an article on ‘‘ Devolution or De- 
struction ’’ urges somewhat tentatively that Devolution is worth 
considering, partly for the sake of Ireland, partly to relieve Parlia- 
ment of some of the power which it now entrusts to the Executive. 
Professor Pigou’s account of ‘‘ The Control of Prices during the 
War ” is instructive as showing how complex is the problem which 
the various Ministries have tried to solve. Sir T. P. Whittaker 
defends the policy of State purchase of the liquor trade as the only 
practicable method of reform.——Blackwood’s has a very readable 
account of ‘“‘A Mobile X-Ray Section on the Italian Front” by 
Countess Helena Gleichen, describing the admirable work done 
by two women radiographers, with an apparatus in a motor-car, 
in the hospitals close to the Isonzo front. They were in Gorizia 
under continual fire for more than a year. The other articles on the 
war are, as usual, most interesting. 











The Reproduction of Sound. By Henry Seymour. (W. B. Tattersall, 
10s, 6d.)—In thelast twenty years the talking machine has passed 
definitely from the stage of an unusually objectionable and blatant 
toy to that of a musical instrument of recognized artistic and 
scientific value. Nobody in Great Britain has contributed more 
to this result than Mr. Henry Seymour, who has embodied his 
unique experience as inventor, manufacturer, and consulting expert 
adviser in the present excellent volume. It covers the entire field 
of mechanical sound-recording, from the preparation of the original 
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plank cylinder or dise upon which the record is taken, to the 
turning out of the finished product ready for the market. The 
different types of machines used for reproducing are described 
in clear detail, and their characteristic merits and defectsindicated ; 
and there are particularly interesting chapters on methods of 
recording sound by the agency of light and magnetism, which, 
although little more than laboratory triumphs now, may revolutionize 
the wholeindustry inthe nearfuture. The illustrations are numerous 
and helpful; but we lament the absence of an index from what 
will evidently be the standard work on its subject for a long time 
to come. It should appeal not only to the student and technical 
worker, but to that widening class of amateurs who desire to use 
their instruments to the greatest advantage, and to know how 
far mechanical improvement is possibie, and in what direction 
to look for it. 





In the current number of History (Macmillan and Co., 1s.) will 
be found an admirable address on ‘‘ America’s Entry into the War,” 
by Professor A. C. McLaughlin, of Chicago University. His account 
of the slow crystallization of American opinion in regard to the war 
is most instructive. The German propaganda, he thinks, did more 
harm than good to Germany, and German espionage helped to 
convince Americans that they must come into the war. To make 
the world safe for democracy is, he admits, a big programme, but, 
he adds, “‘ this is a big war.’’ Mr. Geoffrey Callender’s article on 
“The Naval Campaign of 1587” is of great interest. When Drake 
‘singed the King of Spain’s beard” at Cadiz, he really demon- 
strated the superiority of the first modern warship over the huge 
Spanish galley. Four of Drake’s ships with their big yuns routed 
the whole Spanish battle-fleet in an hour or two. The failure of 
his galleys induced Philip to send only armed transports in the 
Armada of 1588, which, in Mr. Callender’s view, was foredoomed 
to destruction. 


Ypres. By C. J. Magrath. (Red Triangle Press. 1s.)—This 
little history of Ypres, with a plan and photographs arranged in 
pairs to show some of the famous buildings before the war and their 
remnants at the present time, will interest both those who have 
served in “‘ the Salient ’’ and their friends at home. Ypres, as Dr, 
Magrath observes, has had a very long connexion with England. 
“‘T am often asked,’’ says the Town Major in a Preface, ‘‘ whether 
Yper is to be rebuilt. I greatly misunderstand the Flemish spirit 
if it should not be.” 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has done a 
service to students of all ages in issuing two cheap and well-printed 
pamphlets containing Selections from Matthew Paris and Selections 
from Giraldus Cambrensis (9d. each), edited, with a few notes and a 
glossary, by Miss C. A. J.Skeel. The mediaeval Latin is easy, and the 
well-chosen extracts illustrate the history of both Church and State, 
It would be a good thing—though it may be heresy to say so— 
if our famous old chroniclers were read in our Public Schools. 
Matthew Paris and the pugnacious Gerald of Wales are highly 
interesting authors, for whom Latin was by no means a dead 
language, and it is absurd to boycott them because they could 
not write so well as Cicero or Caesar. 


Natural Science and the Classical System in Education. (W. Heine- 
mann. 2s. 6d. net.)—Of these essays new and old, edited by Sir 
Ray Lankester for the Committee on the Neglect of Science, the 
most suggestive are the Master of Balliol’s plea for “‘ a profound 
change in the national attitude of mind” towards natural science 
and the spirited account by Mr. Sanderson, the Head-Master of 
Oundle School, of what science teaching should be and should not be. 
Mr. Sanderson’s scheme presupposes a well-trained man or woman 
with an active mind, and such teachers of science will not be available 
in any numbers until the schools offer them suflicient inducements, 
The point is, as Mr. Sanderson says frankly, that “‘ science masters 
have too little opportunities of becoming head-masters of great 
schools, and so exerting their influence to the fullest extent.” 


We have received a highly interesting Report for 1918 from the 
Rhodesia Munitions and Resources Committee, formed in 1915 at the 
request of the Ministry of Munitions to take stock of the country’s 
resources and to see how they could be developed. A special section 
is devoted to pisé de terre buildings; the Spectator’s article on the 
subject is reproduced at length, and it is stated that the method has 
been adopted with much success at the Jesuit Mission at Empandeni, 
and, in a modified form, at the Globe and Phoenix Mine. ‘‘ There 
would appear,” says Mr. John Hynd, “ to be a large field for build- 
ings of this type in Rhodesia,” where ordinary building materials 
are very costly, and where thick walls are needed to keep out the 
heat in summer. 


The Patrimony of the Roman Church in the Time of Gregory the 
Great. By Edward Spearing. (Cambridge University Press. 68. 
net.)—Miss Spearing has done well to edit this scholarly essay by her 
brother, a young Cambridge historian of great promise who was 
killed on the Somme. Little has been written in English on the 





early history of the Temporal Power, which was based on the estates 
that the Popes acquired not only in Italy but also in Sicily, Africa, 
and the Balkans. Mr. Spearing’s essay, derived mainly from the 
letters of Gregory the Great, describes the growth of the Patrimony, 
its management and the expenditure of its revenues, much of which 
went to charity in Gregory’s day. In those anarchical times the 
Church needed wealth to defend itself from brutal despots, but 
the Temporal Power is now, of course, an anachronism. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
ff ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HARPURHEY. 


ead-Mistress—Miss A. E. BELL 
(Final Honours School of English Language and Literature, Oxford), 








The Committee invite applications for the post of FORM MISTRESS for FRENCH 
(Hons, Degree) at the above-named School. Salary according to qualifications and 
experience, 

Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may be had on 
application to the undersigned, Forms of application must be returned by August 8th, 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify a candidate. 

Education Offices, Deansgate, Manehester, SPURLEY HEY, 

July, 1918, Director of Education. 





a a O F SHEFFIELD. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT ORGANISER (WOMAN) OF PHYSICAL 
iG 


Applications are invited for the position of Assistant Organiser of Physical Training 
(Woman), Salary £150 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to £200 per 
annum, 

The lady appointed will be required to devote her whole time to the work of assisting 
the Superintendent of Physical Training in the supervision of the Physical Training 
in Day and Evening Schools, and giving such Physical instruction as may be required. 

Forms of application, which may be obtained from the undersigned, should be 
returned, duly completed, not later than 24th August, 1918. 

Personal canvassing will disqualify, 

Education Office, Sheffield, G, 8. BAXTER, 

22ud July, 191s, Secretary, 











130 THE 
—* RAWLINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


QUORN, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


The GOVERNORS of the above School invite as ons for the post of HEAD- 
MASTER, The duties to begin on September 17th, 1918. The Master must be a 
Graduate of some University of the United Kingdom. Salary not less than £400 

rannum, There is a good house attached to the School for the residence of the 

ead-Master free of Rent, Rates and Taxes, and having accommodation for a small 
number of Boarders, The School is co-educational and provides for about 100 
pupils, The buildings are modern and well equipped, Tuere is a large playing 
ficld and good garden. 

Applications in writing and testimonials to be sent In not later than August 10th, 
1918, to the Clerk to the Governors, Mr. W. F. BENT BEARDSLEY, Solicitor, 
Rectory Place, Loughborough, — 
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us DERLAND EDUCATION. 
i TRAINING cs pase 
Principal: 8. OOL M.A 

Applications are invited for the st of MASsIst ANY MISTRESS of METIIOD. 
The Lady appointed must be qualified to take charge of the students training for 
work in Infants’ Schools, to lecture, both in the Advanced and Ordinary courses, 
upon the principles and methods applicable to the teaching of Infants, and to give 
instruction in Educational Handwork. Other things being equal, preference will be 
given toa Graduate, Duties commence carly in September, and tie galary will be at 
the rate of not less than £165 per annum, 

Applications, stating age, experience, and qualifications, accompanied by copics 
of three recent testimonials, and names Of refere: e4, should be sont to the undersigned 
not later than 12th August next. 

Education Offices, 15 John Street, Sunderland, HERBERT REED 


17th July, 1918. sk veretary. 
qyeeses BOROUGH OF WIGAN. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Miss (. 8S. BANKS (Oxf. Final Hons). 


Wanted, in September, a FORM MISTRESS with special qualifeations in Freach. 
English or Geography as subsidiary subject. 

Initial salary according to qualifications and experieace, 
possible increase to £230, 

Applications, containing all necessary particulars, and enclosing copics of not more 

han three reeent testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned not later than 
1sth August, 1918. 

A copy of Salary Scale may be obtained frox ms ood u a red. 
disqualify, . MOCKLE 

Education Offices, Director. of Education, 
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for teaching and administrative posts with the Y.M.C.A. in France, Salonica, 
hay ae Holland, Switzerland, and the Home Car All subjects and grades needed 
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Rev, BASIL YEAXLEE, Y.M.C.A, Universities Commnittes, Universities House, 
25 Bloomsbury Square, Wc. i, 
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King Street, Wigan, 
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Jrowey ¢ ‘RAMM AR SC HOOL, C ‘ORNW: ALL.- — Applications 

are invited for HEAD-MASTER of a DUAL SCHOOL from September. 
Salary £250 a year, and house with accommodation for Board:rs, Capitation of £1 
over 50. Present pupils 70. Candidates must be Graduates ia Arts of some Univer- 
sity in the United Hiagdom.— Application form on receipt of stamped, addressed 
envelope, to be returned not later than August 17th to A. ISBELL, Correspondent, 
Lawhyse, Fowey. 
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SLE OF ELY COMMITTEE. 
THE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MARCH, CAMBS. 


Wanted, in September, a FORM MISTRESS to teach Mathematics and help with 
Guntee English and Games, Se lary, men £120 to £15), ace oom to quate ations, 


\T. MARG ARET’ S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
b PHYSICAL EXERCISES and GAMES MISTRESS required in September. 
Joartford Training preferred, Salary £120-£130, non-resident.—Apply HMEAD- 
MISTRESS. 

OVERN ESS wanted for 2 2 girls, 1 boy (eldest 8). Non-resident 


preferred. Must be lady of character and know modern methods of educa- 








tion, Salary £100.—Apply Mrs, T. M. EK, ARMSTRONG, Lunchwood, Limpsficld, 
Surrey. 
LECTURES, &o. 
sates UNIVERSITY oF LIVERPOOL. 
SESSION 1918-1 


The Autumn Term begins on TU ESDAY, OCTOBER Sth, 1913, 
Prospectuses and full particulars ot the following may be obtained on application 


to the Registrar 

JOINT ROARD | MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 

DPEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

INSTITUTE OF ARCH ®OLOGY, 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 

DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 

SCHOOL OF LOCAL yn AND RECORDS, 

SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIE 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HE LTH. 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE, 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY 

FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS re DENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, SPECIAL 
GRANTS AND PRIZES, 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE, 

UNIVERSITY CALENDAR L esend 


AND ENGINEERING, 





5d.). 
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Ia.: Post Fier Is. 


[Xtversiry OF 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Sir W. HH. HADOW, M.A, D.Mus., 
Professor J, WIGHT DUFF, M.A., 
SESSION 1918-19, 
Commencing 23rd September, 1913, 


DUR 


J.P. 
D. Litt, 


Principal : 
Acting-Principal : 


Particulars of curricula for University Dogzroos and College Diplomas in Pure 
Science, Mechanical, Marine, Civil and Electrical Engineering, Naval Architecture, 
Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Arts aad Commerce, and of Fellowships, Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions on applicatioa to 
F, GH, PRUEN, M.A, 

Secretary, 


Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tynog, 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties -— 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, ENGIN- 
EERING (including Mining) and METALLURGY 

DIPLOMAS are awarded in Modern Language Teaching, Education, Architecture, 
Domestic Science (for this t-"- a two years’ course has been arranged in con. 
junction with the Sheffield Training College of Domestic Science), Mining, Glaag 
Technology. 

even oe em are awarded in Engineering, Iron and Steel Metallurgy, and Non. 
Ferrous Metal 

The University} Hostel, Oakholme, Clarkehouse Road, is a Hall of Residence for 
women students, It stands in six acres of grounds and affords all the advantages 
of Collegiate Life. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships arc awarded each year, 

Prospectuses giving full information may be obtained from 


W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
(MEDICAL, DENTAL, PUBLIC HEALTH, and PHARMACEUTICAL DEPART. 
MENTS .—Open to Men and Wom:a Students.) 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THU RSDAY, OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Courses given at the Univorsity, the Royal Intirm sry, and other allied Hoaspitala, 
which contain over 1,000 Beds, provid: full instruction for the D gree and Diploma 
Examinations in Medicine and Dentistry and for the Diplomas in Public Health, 
Psychological Medicine, Veterinary State M«iiciac, and Paarmacy, There are Halls 
ef Residence both for Men and Womon Stirdonts. 

In addition to two Entrance Modical Scholarsiins, cach of te value of £100, speciat 
Entrance Scholarships are open to Women Modie al Stude ats, and there are other 
Entranco Scholarships tenabls in the Modical School. 

Full information as to Courses of Study, Fees, &2., will be forward>1 on applicatioa 
to the to the REGISTRA R. 


AM, 


Us! NIVERSITY OF 

SCIENCE, 

ARTS, COMMERCK, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 


8B I R MI N GH 
FAcuLties,— 
MEDICINE, 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
SCHOOLS OF 


ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY, SOCIAL STUDY, 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 


The Session 1918-19 commences October Lst, 1913. 

All Courses and Degrees are open to both Msn and Women Stud sats, 

In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to met the 
of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies, 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Ex aminations of other Universities, 
may, after one year's study or research, take a Master's Degree. 

8 ‘Ma buses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fe 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be s 
on n applic ation to the Secretary of the v hiv ersity, 


pues UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
UNIVERSITY HOSTEL FOR WOMEN, 


requirements 


3, 
sab 





A new Hostel has been acquired for Women Students of the University. It is 
situated in about six acres of well-timbered grounds, and provides all the amenities 
of collegiate life. The Hostel is within casy reach of the University. Tees fron 


£39 12s, to £54 63. 





For further particulars apply to the WARDEN, University Hostel, Oakholme, 
Sheffield. » ees 
TINHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


WOMEN TEACHERS.— ee by the Board of Hducation as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers, Yrincipal: Miss M. H,. WOOD, M.A, 
(London), Litt.D, (Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. A resl- 
dential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers, The 
Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (‘Theory and 
Practice) and fcr the Teachers’ Diploma of London University, Ample opportu- 
nity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mat vematics, and other 
subjects In echools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in Sept- 
ember, Feces 75 guineaa and 65 guincas, 

Particulars a3 to qualfications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obta‘ned on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Camb.idge. 


J}ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, | ( ‘OLET G: ARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. 

Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. Cc. G, Monte- 

flore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For Information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss EK. L AW RENCE, 











HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), Tho MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Major the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.P, The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, MP. The Kt, Hon, — SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 


Prin 
Miss H. C. “CREENE, 
yice-Prin: a 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The was opened in 1885, and was the first of ite kind in ages. Student, 
are pre ag teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It inciudes the study of p ens Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, e and Medical 
~~ Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 

in the ne! The College stands in i. own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful, cad healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October. —Further r particulars on application to the SECK ETARY, 

NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
oficra well-educated GIRLS a complete Training | for Teaching Certificates in 
SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, DANCING in all ite Branches, 
GAMES and SWIMMING, HYGIENE, AN ATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, &, 
Residential fees £110 per annum, 


GOOD POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, - 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students ars 
tuained in this College to ‘pecome ‘Teachers of Gymnastics, ‘The Course of training 
extends over 3 ycara, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Aratomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, | Cricket, Tennis, Netball, ac, —For Prospectus apply the Secretary. 


YHELSEA “COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 
WOMEN (Swedish System). Hea4t-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKIU. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. Applications for admission 
n October next should be made nowr—Apply for prospectus to SECRETARY 
(Room 86), 8. W, Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London, 5.W.3. Telephone: 
899° Western, 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN. —Practical ‘training : z: vegotable, 

fruit, and flower growing. Month or term, Healthy outdoor life ; from 60 gna. 

per annum. Gardening Year begine in September. Visitors received if accommo- 
dation permits,—lIllus, prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, ur, Rye, Sussex, 




















